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HOUSEHOLD PHYSICS 
Third Edition 


By Madalyn Avery, Associate Professor of Physics, 
Kansas State College 


Here the fundamentals of physics are presented 
in a manner which shows their close relationship 
to problems of the home in such fields as household 
equipment, foods, dietetics and textiles. The appli- 
cations are not only taken from daily household life, 
but also from the various commercial fields which 
home economics students will enter. This is not a 
how-to-fix-it book; the emphasis is on understanding 
basic principles. The mathematics are kept as sim- 
ple as possible with only arithmetic and high school 
algebra required as background. In the third edi- 
tion all the material is up-to-date and new material 
has been added on refrigeration and electrical sound 
equipment. All the problems are new, and as in 
previous editions, presented in pairs with the answer 
given for the first of each pair. 


Ready in Spring 1955 


MODERN TEXTILES 


By Norma R. Hollen and Jane Saddler, both As- 
sistant Professors of Textiles and Clothing, lowa 


State College 


Utilizing a consumer approach for the greatest 
practical value, this text presents textiles in a logical 
manner—from fiber to finished fabric. There are 
three sections: Fibers, organized as cellulose (natu- 
ral and manmade), protein (natural and manmade} . 
and thermoplastic; Fabrics, organized according to 
weave; and Finishes. Ninety-seven line drawings 
show the student what to look for in examining 
fabric swatches, and one hundred and three photo- 
graphs lend a clearer understanding to the text. 
The necessary chemistry is explained in easy terms 
and is included simply to show why fabrics react 
as they do. 

Ready in Spring 1955 


INTRODUCTORY FOODS 


Third Edition 
By Osee Hughes, formerly Associate Professor of 


Home Economics, Ohio State University 


This book is designed as a basic text for the teach- 
ing of principles of food preparation in elementary 
college courses. It provides basic information on: 
composition and properties of foods; methods of 
using and preparing foods to yield the best quality ; 
nutritive value of raw foods and retention of nutri- 
ents during preparation and processing of foods; 
food service; and the use of foods in meal planning. 
The organization and approach of this edition fol- 
lows previous editions but the material has been 
generally brought up to date. 


Ready in Spring 1955 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 


Revised Edition 


By Mabel D. Erwin, Professor and Head, Depart- 
ment of Clothing and Textiles, Texas Technological 
College 


Here is a combined text and lab manual which 
presents the basic principles of fitting and pattern 
designing, with special emphasis on the fundamental 
design techniques in flat pattern making. Not only 
does the book thoroughly cover the methods of pat- 
tern manipulation, but it also helps the student 
develop skill in the use of the basic design principles 
of proportion, harmony, rhythm, and balance, and 
the proper handling of necessary tools. The mate- 
rial is vividly illustrated by new line drawings; the 
suggested problems and projects at the end of the 
chapters provide the students with opportunities for 
initiative. 

1954 178 pages $5.00 
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SODA-MADE CHRISTMAS COOKIES 4 Sift together flour, salt, Baking 
Yield: 4 to 5 dozen cookies MILK Soda, and spices. nes ger 
2'/2 cups sifted all- Vg teaspoon cloves = = 
cup shortening < and fluffy. Add egg and vanilla: 
V4 teaspoon salt | cup firmly packed SALT = blend well. Mix together milk and 
p firmly p 
V4 teaspoon Arm & brown sugar IN 4 vinegar. Add to sugar mixture, 
i : ending well after ea i 
| Divide dough in half. To one 
Yq cup milk add melted chocolate; mix well. 
tablespoon vinegar sPic \ Wrap each dough in waxed paper. 
. V4 teaspoon nutmeg 1 square baking = ? \ Chill 2 hours or longer. Roll dough 
orate and ba 
7-8 minutes. 


Christmas Poinsettias: Roll plain dough to 
less than '/g-inch thickness. Cut in 2!/2-inch 
squares. Place squares on cooky sheet. Cut 
one inch in from each corner toward center. 
Fold opposite corners in to center in pin- 
wheei fashion. Press gently in center. Gar- 
nish centers with half a red glacé cherry and 
slices of green glacé cherries. Bake at 375° of 

F. (moderate oven) for 7-8 minutes. ) 


im Chocolate Crescents: Roll chocolate dough 

to '/g-inch thickness. Cut in 2!/2-inch squores. 

- 7 2 Roll each square from corner to corner, twist 

a) into a crescent and place on baking sheet. 


Bake at 375° F. (moderate oven) for 7-8 
minutes. Remove to cake rack and immedi- 
ately sprinkle lightly with powdered sugar. 


Gaily decorated Christmas cookies are as much a part of Christmas 
as the presents under the tree. That's why we know this recipe for 
Soda-made Christmas cookies will be popular with your students 
and that you will want to use it um: one of your early December 
foods classes. In this recipe, Baking Soda has been combined with 
other ingredients in the exact proportion to produce cookies that 


Either the plain or the chocolate dough can are as truly delicious as the other Soda-made baked products you 

be cut into many traditional Christmas are already acquainted with. 

cooky shapes and sizes. If a Christmas tree 

cutter is used, brush surface with a little However, Baking Soda not only makes baked products of the high- 

milk and sprinkle with chopped coconut. Or est quality; in addition there are over 100 household uses for 
‘ if a star or wreath-shaped cutter is used, Baking Soda. For example, the same pure soda that is safe in foods 

decorate with colored ar cae dragées, pad is safe with foods, and is therefore an effective cleanser and sweet- 

colored candies. Bake as directed in recipe. ener for all types of food storage equipment. In fact, Baking Soda 


helps save time and work in more ways than any other household 


Arm & Hammer Brand or Cow 


Brand Baking Soda are both pure Send for FREE TEACHING AIDS 
Bicarbonate of Soda, meeting all ..« Student folders on Cakes and 
requirements of the U. S. Pharma- Cookies. 


copoeia. 


Home Economics Department 
ARM & HAMMER AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, New York Your Household Treasure 
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When a patient presents a “feeding problem,” ice cream 
may provide an ideal solution. Containing an excellent 
form of easily-digested protein, ice cream supplies an 
abundance of valuable minerals and vitamins, sugar, and 
moderate fat content for a readily-assimilated source of 
quick energy. 

Because of its high calcium and phosphorus content, ice 
cream meets specific dietary requirements for the tuber- 
cular patient’ and the pregnant’ and lactating woman.’ 

An ideal food with which to tempt the older person, 
ice cream supplies many elements necessary in building 
resistance to infection‘—in retaining nutritional status in 
osteoporosis,’ in chronic colitis and other gastrointestinal 
diseases that interfere with digestive processes.” 

For the pediatric patient, too, ice cream is not only tra- 
ditional in the post-tonsillectomy period, but is also use- 
ful during recovery from poliomyelitis.’ 


153:185 (Sept. 19) 1953. ‘Zeman, F. D., in Stieglitz, E. J. : ric Medici 


most likely to appeal 


Borden's Ice Cream offers the same food values as whole 
milk, but in different proportions—the same important 
proteins, minerals, and vitamins. Like other Borden dairy 
products, Borden's Ice Cream is made from only the finest 
of fresh milk, homogenized to break down curd size and 
render it easily digestible. Its high solids content, more- 
over, assures improved flavor and texture. 

And a wide selection of popular flavors is further reason 
why Borden's Ice Cream is likely to be enjoyed even when 
the rest of the meal goes untouched. A good reason to 
include Borden's Ice Cream in the diet—for it has helped 
solve many a“feeding problem” both in the hospital and out. 


Manufacturers and distributors of BORDEN'S Instant Coffee 
*STARLAC non-fat dry milks BORDEN'S Evaporated Milk+Fresh Milk 
Ice Cream + Cheese e EAGLE BRAND Sweetened Condensed Milk + 
¢ BREMIL powdered infant food «* MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food + 
BIOLAC infant food * DRYCO infant food » KLIM powdered whole milk 


1 Brewer, W. D., et al: J. Am. Dietet. A. 20:21 (Jon.) 1954. *Murphy, G. H., and Wertz, A. W. : J. Am. Dietet. A. 30:34 [Jan.] 1954. *Spies, T. D.: J. A. M. A. 
ed. 2, Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders Company, 1949, p. 136. *Sebrell, W. H., Jr., and 
Hundley, J. M., in Stieglitz, E. J. : Geriatric Medicine, ed. 3, sakes J. B. Lippincott Company, 1954, pp. 186-187. ®Barborka, C. J. : Treatment by Diet, ed. 5, 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1948, pp. 607-608. "Seifert, M. H. : J. Am. Dietet. A. 30:671 (July) 1954. 
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only professional furniture-restoring 


compound available to consumers... 


Home Economists! 


Here’s a FREE 


testing sample 


for you! / 


All over the country homemakers are about 
to hear this exciting news! Now they can 
repair damaged furniture with BLEM —the 
only product of its kind on the market. It's 
a blend of the materials used by professional 
furniture finishers —very fine abrasive, lubri- 


cant, and coloring matter. Naturally, on 
badly damaged wood BLEM cannot com- 
pletely restore the finish, but it will certainly 
provide remarkable improvement. And if 
BLEM doesn’t do the job, nothing short of 
professional refinishing will! 


NOW—USE Bim TO REPAIR DAMAGE LIKE THIS: 


BURNS: To hide burns, 
dab on BLEM and rub thoroughly 
into burned spot. Blem removes 
charred area and adds color to 
bare wood. Let dry and wipe off. 
Then apply Pride to entire surface. 


This special package of Blem and Pride, the no-rubbing furniture wax, will be 
available to consumers for just the regular cost of Pride. Home Economists 
—send for your regular-size testing tube of BLEM, plus a kit of furniture care 


information. Simply write direct to me. 


WHITE MARKS: Blem- 
ishes and spots caused by heat, 
water, milk, alcohol, etc. can be re- 
moved or greatly minimized with 
Blem. Follow regular directions 
givenabove,and repeat if necessary. 


SCRATCHES: A simple 
application of Pride will hide minor 
scratches. More severe marks 
need Blem which smooths down 
rough edges, fills in scratch 
marks, colors exposed wood 


Consumer Education Director 


H @ | S WAX RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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every age—every day... 
THE “CITRUS SNACK” 
CHILDHOOD -~ to help correct and Poet vitamin C deficiencies reported 


in an alarmingly af percentage of grade school youngsters. Sein ADOLESCENCE 


—to give C-minus teen-agers the right kind of between-meals pick-up to effect C-plus nutrition. 


64 
J 


MOTHERHOOD —to help guard against anemia, hemorrhage and miscarriage 
in pregnancy, and meet the doubled C requirement during lactation. A ™ OBESITY 


—to combat hypoglycemia, help control appetite and provide high- aod C intake. 


IN OLD AGE-*to provide maximal C nutrition during this important period. 


FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION 
Lakeland, Florida 


ORANGES + GRAPEFRUIT + TANGERINES 


ye 


@ AHEA Legislative Policy 

The report of the special committee to study 
legislative policies, procedures, and programs, ana- 
lyze their effectiveness, and make recommenda- 
tions, adopted at the Atlantic City meeting in June 
1952, laid out a legislative policy relation between 
AHEA and state groups. For ready reference, the 
pertinent parts of this policy follow: 


State associations are free to determine their own 
course of action so long as it is within the framework 
of the national legislative program. If a state association 
does not agree with a specific measure supported at 
the national level, it need not support the measure but 
it should not express opposition to the measure as a 
state association. Individual members are of course 
free to take whatever stand they will. 

Support of the program of the Association at the 
national level will be strengthened to the extent that 
state associations and individual members study the 
measures under consideration in terms of the way the 
measures would affect their states and communities. 
To obtain effective support of legislation, communica- 
tions with members of Congress should show an under- 
standing of issues involved. Concerted action is im- 
portant. Timing and strategy should be planned by 
[legislative committee members and AHEA headquar- 
ters staff] in Washington. When a bill has been selected 
for action the staff member assigned to legislation and 
the chairman of the committee on legislation, in co- 
operation with the technical advisers [to the legislative 
committee], shall take responsibility for preparing ma- 
terials on the issues involved. They will keep the 
membership informed of the bill's progress in Congres- 
sional committee and before the Congress. They will 
also suggest ways in which members, either individually 
or as state associations, may best support it. 

Each state association [needs to] appoint a commit- 
tee on legislation. The chairman of this state commit- 
tee will be the liaison with the AHEA committee on 
legislation. It is the responsibility of the state legisla- 
tive committee to interpret the national legislative pro- 
gram to her state association and to gain authorization 
to represent the state association in legislative action 
in support of the national program. It is also the 
responsibility of the state committee to participate or 
encourage participation of members in state legislative 
activities that fall within . . . the national program. 


@ New Social Security Law as It Applies to 
Household Workers, January 1955 


Effective January 1, 1955, a household worker in 
nonfarm private homes is covered by the Social Se- 
curity Law when she earns $50 or more in cash 
wages in a three month period (a quarter of a year) 
from one employer. 

The employer or homemaker must withhold a 2 
per cent Social Security Tax from the worker's 
weekly wage. Thus the tax withheld on earnings 
of $6 a week would amount to 12 cents. The em- 
ployer will match the 2 per cent withholding tax. 

At the end of each quarter the employer must 
send to the Collector of Internal Revenue her tax 
and the tax withheld from the worker, together 
with a report showing the full name, Social Se- 
curity number, and the amount of wages of the 
worker that should be added to her Social Security 
account for that quarter. For instance, in the quar- 
ter of January, February, and March there would 
be 13 weeks. An earning of $6 a week would give 
a total of $78 for the period. The combined tax 
would be $3.12. The amount of earnings in the 
worker's Social Security account is used in figuring 
the amount of her benefits when she reaches age 65. 

Household workers who do not now have social 
security cards may obtain them from the local social 
security district office. The address of the district 
office may be obtained from the telephone book or 
through inquiry at the local post office. 


@ New Regulation for Labeling “Low Sodium” 
Food Products 


The Food and Drug Administration has issued 
new regulations requiring the labels of “salt free” or 
“low sodium” food products for dietary use to de- 
clare their sodium content in milligrams of sodium 
per 100 grams of the food and in an average serv- 
ing of the food. The “average serving” is required 
to be expressed in such common terms as the num- 
ber of slices, cookies, wafers, and so forth, or in 
terms of cupfuls, tablespoonfuls, teaspoonfuls, or 
other appropriate measurements. 

The new regulations are in line with recommen- 
dations made by the American Heart Association 
and the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association. They became ef- 
fective on September 29, 1954. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-sixth Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 28 to July 1, 1955 
Headquarters: Minneapolis Auditorium 
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HE years come and go. And with the pass- 
ing of time all true extension workers be- 
come firmer in their convictions that they can 
serve people best by helping them to help them- 
selves. Our work must be done through drought 
and pestilence—success and failure, good times, 
and periods of falling income. Each change, 
whether gradual or sudden, increases our responsi- 
bility. 

Today, because of many changes, we find our- 
selves confronted with the task of finding new 
paths to lead us forward through what apparently 
is a wilderness of confusion. Our challenge is to 
help rural families, through their own efforts, to 
use that which they have in the way of land, labor, 
capital, and know-how in such a way that they 
will get the most satisfaction out of the business 
of farming, rural living, and the farm home. 

We believe that the trail we blaze must be wide 
enough for the farm family to go down that trail 
together. For this is the way our rural families 
live. The work and interests of the farmer, his 
wife, and children are so intermeshed that separat- 
ing them weakens their ability to help themselves. 

True, there are bypaths for family members to 
follow as their special interests in agriculture and 
home economics may direct. However, these paths, 
to be most effective, must lead back to the main 
trail of farm family life. 

It would seem, then, that in today’s extension 
program we should try to avoid the neat pigeon- 
holing of subject matter by projects, both in agri- 
culture and in home economics. The 1954 farm 
family is bombarded from all directions by sug- 
gestions, both good and poor. Trying to sort out 
the good ideas and fitting them together is puz- 
zling and, so far as we can, we should help solve 
the puzzle. 

We believe we can serve our farm families best 
by helping them map out the good ideas so that 
they will work out successfully for the particular 
family. We cannot chart one route for all farm 


Looking at Our Program 
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Katharyn Zimmerman 


Mrs. Zimmerman is the state home demonstration 
agent in the Mi i Exte Service. This 
article is one of a series planned for the Journal 
this year in response to wishes expressed in a 
readership survey of a sampling of the Extension 
Service Section in the spring of 1954. 


families to follow. We would not want it that 
way. The desire of each farm family to work out 
its own way of living is part of our American way 
of life. We can, however, let farm families know 
about the various possibilities they have for im- 
provement of their farms and homes. These will 
vary with each family, depending upon its re- 
sources and its desires. The road it chooses to take, 
is up to the family. Our job is to explain the road 
map and possible routes within the framework of 
the family’s needs and willingness to accept 
change. 

The intricate network of paths and bypaths 
available for the family’s use today cannot help 
but be confusing. What will be needed for a suc- 
cessful trip down this particular road? Are there 
rough spots and road blocks along the way? Will 
the trip be long or short? Will it be an uphill 
pull or easy coasting? Will the trip be worth its 
cost in family resources? Somewhere in this we 
find a challenge to help even more than we have 
in the past. 

In our effort to help others help themselves, 
we may need to clear out an old extension trail, 
which in the past few years, we, in the rush of 
affairs of the day, have allowed to become choked 
through lack of use. This path leads directly to 
the door of the farm family. 

Working with individual families is time-con- 
suming and requires tact and patience. The main 
highways are usually well marked and easy to 
follow. These we van explain to groups of fami- 
lies. But our challenge is to work with all who 
want help. Families who have not yet reached 
the main highway need assistance on how to get 
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there. Thus working with people where they are— 
using the tools which are available to them—is 
vital if we are to help them help themselves. Trail 
blazing with those whose resources of land, labor, 
knowledge, or capital are low requires skill and 
patience; but it is the most rewarding work of all 
and a part of our responsibility in serving people. 

Progress is slow. There are those who prefer 
to follow the same old cowpath even though it 
may lead to a dry water hole. However, each 
succeeding year, more and more farm families are 
realizing the possibilities of improving their farms 
and farm homes through better use of their re- 
sources. They are finding truth in the statement: 
“Before one can make a dream come true, one 
must first have a dream.” 

It is through careful family planning for the farm 
and the home that farm families are beginning 
to realize their dreams. Our job is to help them 
see how big their dream can be with their re- 
sources and still come true. We have heard it 
said that “It is all right to try to keep up with the 
Joneses as long as we pick the right Joneses to 
keep up with.” Only dissatisfaction can result 
when, through lack of information, a family chooses 
a road full of impossible obstacles for them, even 
though it might be the right road for neighbors. 


Homemaking Programs 


Now for a view down the trail of special interest 
to homemakers and homemakers to be. The trav- 
eler of years ago will find the road greatly changed. 
Where once it led through simple fields of cook- 
ing, sewing, and housekeeping, it now is surrounded 
not only by the ever-broadening field of home 
economics but also by related fields. 

Labor-saving devices and short cuts have helped 
to make the manual tasks of the home less difficult 
and time-consuming. However, the important job 
of homemaking has become more complicated. It 
takes skill and up-to-the-minute thinking to keep 
up with some of the traffic. 

Take the question of handling family finances. 
Income is important—but it is not the complete 
answer to better living. Much depends upon how 
the family chooses to use its income. In the United 
States a large portion of the money spent for 
family needs is spent by women. Confronted by 
avalanches of suggestions for spending, even be- 
yond the family income, the homemaker needs to 
be well armed with consumer information and a 
keen understanding of her family’s real needs. 

The mother in one of our Balanced Farming 
families says, “We could never have succeeded had 
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we not had a good plan for spending as well as 
making money and had we not all worked to- 
gether.” Yes, it is good business and good training 
for all of the family to have a part in planning 
and managing the use of both time and money. 

Most families recognize the same signposts of 
basic family living needs and wants. The atten- 
tion they give to each varies with their income, 
their choices, and their ability to work together 
for what they want. 

Whether the income is large or small, providing 
plenty of good food for family health is essential 
for successful living. Learning how to cook is not 
enough for our modern homemaker. She must 
know and be able to select foods essential to good 
health. She must appreciate quality in food and 
know good food buys. She must understand how 
to avoid waste by careless handling, improper 
cooking, or faulty family food habits. 

The physical part of the home is also important 
in providing good family living. Fortunately, a 
comfortable, attractive, and convenient home is 
not dependent on an elaborate household set-up. 
By careful study and planning together a family 
can improve its home. A_ well-informed home- 
maker can help make the money spent on the home 
really pay off in family satisfaction. 

Our 1954 homemaker plays an important part, 
too, in providing clothing suitable for family needs. 
Probably she will not spend long hours sewing 
as did her mother and grandmother. With the 
wide choice of styles, fabrics, colors, and prices 
available, she needs to know more and more about 
how to choose clothing suitable for her family 
and its income. Careful planning, skillful buying, 
home sewing, and adequate care can go a long 
way in making each clothing dollar count. 

Every family has a milestone to reach in provid- 
ing education and personal development for all 
family members. Today, education for adults as 
well as for children is an accepted part of our way 
of living. Opportunities for education and growth 
are unlimited for those who have the forethought 
to plan and work for these advantages. 

Another great need of successful family living 
looms on the horizon—good physical and mental 
health. Adequate provision for health needs; nutri- 
tious food; regularity in eating, sleeping, working, 
and relaxing; a comfortable, sanitary home; and 
proper clothing all make their contribution to good 
health. It requires thought, effort, and money to 
provide these things for all of the family. The 
contributions made by each family member be- 
come greater as their knowledge broadens. 
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Financial Security 

And now we come to a vital part of successful 
family living—financial security. There are those 
who fail to see this signpost until too late in life. 
In most families financial security comes as a re- 
ward for years of careful planning and working 
together. It means beginning a systematic saving 
plan early in life and following it religiously. In 
the words of Mayer A. Rothschild, “It takes a 
great deal of boldness mixed with a vast deal of 
caution to acquire a fortune; but it then takes ten 
times as much wit to keep it after you have got 
it, as it took to make it.” 

There are stretches along the road where, for 
successful traveling, families need to band together. 
It takes teamwork to keep rural communities up 
to date. By working together, families can make 
their community a better place in which to live. 
Here, as never before, homemakers are called upon 
to take an active part. 

Indeed, the community activities of our modern 
homemaker extend far beyond her local commu- 
nity. She knows that, with our increasing de- 
pendence on each other, in our shrinking world, 
hunger, disease, social tensions, and unrest in any 
part of the world affect her family. She knows 
that as a citizen of her community, her country, 
and her world, she must be well informed and 
community minded. 
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The responsibilities of today’s homemaker are 
many and varied. Her understanding of farm prob- 
lems and her ability to manage her home responsi- 
bilities play an important part in the success or 
failure, happiness or unhappiness of her family. 
How can we help her to fit together the many 
pieces of home economics information so that she 
can best fill her place in her home and community. 

Organizing our work in a busy world is not easy. 
We must constantly take stock of our existing situa- 
tion. A great explorer once became helplessly lost— 
alone in a wilderness of snow when he forgot to 
plant sticks to mark his way back to camp. At 
first he grew afraid and panicky. Then he reached 
down and scraped up a pile of snow to mark the 
place where he stood. With great care and caution 
he ventured out and back, out and back to the 
place he had marked. At last he found the trail 
back to camp. Had he not marked the place where 
he stood, he would have traveled in circles and 
soon been hopelessly lost. We cannot make_progress 
until we know where we stand. Like the explorer, 
we may need to extend our path from the point 
where we are in order to find the best way. 

It is our belief that important as our resources 
may be, what we do with what we have, is still 
more important. Leading the way down this trail 
may be one of the best ways to help others help 
themselves. 


Federal Agency Issues 
Kitchen Storage Space Specifications 


The Underwriting Division of the Federal Housing Administration has 
recently issued a revision of the requirements relating to kitchen storage 
in FHA’s “Minimum Property Requirements for Properties of One or Two 
Living Units.” In announcing the revision, FHA stated that its new archi- 
tectural and technical standards will give recognition to quality construction 
and to quality products and will encourage improved residential design that 
furthers the cause of better living. The kitchen storage space specifications 
are designed to improve working conditions for women in the kitchen and 
contribute to the continuing marketability of the property, to the greater 
livability of the home, and to the sustained satisfaction of the home owner. 

The particular features of kitchen storage space covered in the revised 
requirements are linear dimensions, height of shelving, and enclosure. Topics 
included in the planning bulletin are: Shelving, Base Cabinets, Drawers, 
Height of Shelving, Spacing of Shelving, Narrow Shelving and Base Cabinets, 
Corner Cabinets and Shelving, Counter Top, Range, Refrigerator, Dish- 
washers and Garbage Grinders, Laundry and Other Extraneous Equipment, 
with additional comments on kitchen design in relation to storage space. 

Copies of “Planning Bulletin No. 1: Kitchen Storage Space” and of “FHA 
Minimum Property Requirements for Properties of One or Two Living Units” 
are available to architects, builders, and all other interested persons who 
request them from local Federal Housing Administration insuring offices. 
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The Rural Home Extension Worker in Japan 


Link to Progress 


HE Home Extension Program of the Ministry 

of Agriculture in Japan is fitting itself into 
the pattern of Japan’s rural life, aware that neither 
the economic nor the social facts of rural life can 
support sudden or drastic changes. The program 
designed for the improvement of rural family living, 
therefore, focuses particularly on improvements 
that are possible for the farm family to achieve in 
sanitation, improved diets, and food preservation. 
A section chief, trained in home economics at 
the State College of Washington, directs the pro- 
gram. 

Neither the terrain; the size of the farm, usually 
about two hectares of land; the principal crop 
raised, mainly rice; nor the poor economic status 
of farmers has encouraged radical changes in the 
rural life of Japan. The people are patient and 
naturally industrious; labor is cheap and plentiful; 
families are usually large; and the national attitude 
toward work is both wholesome and constructive. 
As a general rule each farm is a family enterprise, 
and each member of the family becomes a laborer 
as soon as he is old enough to go to the fields. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the improvement in 
living conditions in the rural home has also been 
slow. 

Farms are seldom fenced. The tiny plots are 
indicated by small markers best recognized by the 
tiller, or by rows of the mulberry bushes whose 
leaves are vital in the silkworm industry, or, in 
some areas, by the tea shrub. In others the boun- 
daries appear invisible, so intensely is the soil used. 
Crops are rotated regularly, rapidly, and _tidily; 
and the constant terracing, irrigation, and essen- 
tially individual fertilization of plants makes the 
agrarian laborer’s life one of long hours and back- 
breaking toil. 

Architecturally the Japanese farm home is very 
much like its smaller metropolitan counterpart ex- 
cept for the roof, which is usually thatched with 
rice straw rather than tiled. Low eaves droop over 
a narrow porch or balcony on which the principal 
rooms open by means of sliding doors. Here the 
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Mrs. Standlee is the wife of the chief surgeon 
of the Army Forces in the Far East. In this article 
she describes the developing extension work in 
Japan and some of the cultural and economic 
factors that are affecting the program. 


outdoor wooden clogs or getas are left, and here 
the extra family industry is usually pursued in 
mild weather. Here the family laundry is dried, 
threaded on slender bamboo poles slung from the 
low eaves, which provide a surprising amount of 
protection from the rain. Outdoor clotheslines are 
rare except on the platformed roofs of the small 
urban laundry. 

Unlike the city dwelling which may have an out- 
door, locked building called kura for storing sea- 
sonal decorations and valuables, the farm home too 
often serves as an all-purpose building, dust-filled 
from the chaff of hand-threshed grain prepared in 
the courtyard and odorous from the peculiarly acrid 
smell of the dried and pickled radish or daicon, 
which is a principal item in the diet. As often as not 
the hard-packed earth serves as the only floor in 
the poorer homes. Only the more prosperous homes 
have several inner room. partitions. 

Modern plumbing is unknown in the rural areas 
and even piped cold water is a rare luxury. As has 
been the custom for centuries, the various members 
of the family take turns at pulling the well rope or 
carrying water from the nearest stream or ditch. 
The farm wife seldom has a kitchen table or ade- 
quate working space for food preparation, quite 
probably because the simple and monotonous fare 
requires few accessories. 

Land drainage is rarely considered in locating a 
well, convenience to the house being the most influ- 
ential factor. A stream which provides drinking 
water may also be used for washing vegetables fresh 
from the heavily fertilized fields, clothes, the rice 
bowls—or for watering the stock if the family is 
fortunate in owning such. Modern toilet facilities 
are lacking in rural Japan, and crop fertilization in- 
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Little brother as nursemaid. Note the baby swung in 
the onbu, the futons sunning on the porch, and the 
grain drying on bamboo mats. 


cludes use of “night soil” composed of human waste 
collected from the crude privy known throughout 
the world as the “honeybucket.” Thus the family 
water supply may be polluted; and enteric diseases 
and parasitic infestations, which are the common 
lot of the poor, are not confined to the rural areas. 
Urbanites who marvel at the beautifully washed 
elegance of the so-plentiful vegetables in the city 
markets little suspect the mixed blessing of their 
pristine cleanliness, for thrifty farmers not only 
wash them in any convenient puddle but sometimes 
transport the produce on top of the slow-moving 
animal-drawn “honey” wagons. 


Living in the Traditional Way 

The poor highway system of Japan makes the 
forest areas nearly inaccessible, which may explain 
to some extent the absence of open-hearth heating. 
The hibachi or portable charcoal-burning brazier is 
not only less costly to operate than are fireplaces 
and stoves but is less of a fire hazard in case of 
earthquakes. Although the hibachi provides little 
warmth and is inconvenient to use for cooking be- 
cause of the small heat surface, it is nevertheless the 
standard equipment. Some farm homes have sim- 
ple, pipeless masonry stoves of a type in use for 
the past 60 or 70 years. There is no draft or vent, 
and the fire is kept alive by means of a bamboo 
blowpipe. Nor do such stoves have ovens for bak- 
ing or roasting. Like the hibachis, the stoves dis- 
charge their nearly odorless fumes in the family 
living quarters; both are devastating adjuncts to 
respiratory diseases. 

The ever-present bamboo provides innumerable 
other household aids from storage bins to sieves for 
washing rice, and the wood is used imaginatively 
both in and out of doors. An iron or tin skillet, a 


Photos by Carl D. Macmillan, MD 
Threshing grain by hand is a family enterprise, Chil- 
dren of the farm families help in the fields as soon as 
they are old enough to do so. 


wooden spoon or two, pans for cooking rice and a 
few pottery bowls and teacups are the usual kitch- 
en equipment. Chopsticks, the standard eating 
tool, are equally adaptable for stirring the dye vat 
or turning the cooking food. Their counterpart in 
metal is used for handling the hot charcoal of the 
hibachi fire. 

Japanese household equipment is simple to the 
extreme even in the non-westernized urban home, 
but in the rural home it is practically nonexistent. 
The heavily padded sleeping comfort or futon is 
spread directly on the straw floor covering or tatami, 
if one is used, otherwise on the hard earthen floor. 
Medically speaking and for posture purposes, these 
inflexible beds may be superior; but, in view of the 
available laundering and bathing facilities, the 
heavy and soiled bedding is often obnoxious and 
may even be left piled in a corner of the disorderly 
room from one year’s end to another. 

If the farm family possesses poultry it is usually 
housed in a bamboo and wire cage adjoined to the 
house, or nearby in a crude thatched shelter. In the 
case of a cow, horse, or ox, all of which are too 
costly for the average family, their proximity to the 
unscreened house creates an undesirable problem 
with flies. Rural electrification is gradually increas- 
ing but it is costly. There are no telephones in the 
remote areas, and even “crossroads” shops are rare. 
Journeys to a nearby village are made by foot, by 
oxcart, or on the family bicycle, pillion-fashioned if 
more than one person goes, The paths are thick 
with dust in summer and deep in mud during the 
rainy season and part of the winter. The network 
of mulberry lanes that crisscross the rural areas is 
known only to the local inhabitants; the usual way 
of explaining distance is by “so many minutes” 
away if riding or walking. 
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Food for the Family 

Commercially canned food is expensive and there- 
fore beyond the frequent use of the low-cash- 
income farmer. As refrigeration is an unknown 
luxury in rural areas, the daily variety of perishable 
foods is strictly limited; and even urban marketing 
is generally done on a day-to-day basis. The farm 
family, with little free time and no ready transpor- 
tation, finds food largely a production-to-consumer 
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Ministry of Agriculture, Japan 
Translation: A chart showing how menu of farmers’ 
families in the busy farming season has been changed. 
The column on the left shows an old breakfast, lunch, 
and supper menu for each day of a week in June; the 
right-hand column, a new menu for a similar period. 
The symbols represent the following: 


) Cooked rice \ Pickles 
soup pried cuttlefish 


DP Fish © *. Oiled bean mash 


Vegetable 


December 1954 


responsibility. Rice is therefore not only the prin- 
cipal food but prior to inauguration of the Agri- 
cultural Home Extension Program it was the only 
staple food during the winter months. Fresh fish is 
plentiful and cheap in the coastal towns; unpro- 
tected dried or otherwise preserved fish can be 
bought in the open market stalls in practically every 
section. Seasonal produce is consumed as it appears, 
the farm family eating monotonously as well as pro- 
digiously of the current crop. Superior seasonal 
fruit is plentiful, but the average family is unable 
to preserve and store it in great quantities. The 
daicon and the ginger root are the hardiest sur- 
vivors of winter storage. 

As the women work side by side in the fields 
with the men, large quantities of rice are cooked at 
a time and doled out during the day to the ever- 
hungry family. In some of the extremely poor 
areas it may be diluted with water to the point 
where there are only a few grains to each bowl, 
and as many as eight or nine bowls of gruel may 
be consumed at a time to secure even a transitory 
feeling of fullness. When diluted with green tea, 
heavy in vitamin C, the nutritive content is ex- 
tended although the diet remains inadequate. Fa- 
tigue is an ever-present companion of the underfed, 
and the temporary feeling of fullness gained from 
a meal of cold rice and pickled radish often is suc- 
ceeded by abdominal cramps and diarrhea. 

In some areas, especially in the northern part of 
Japan, malnutrition is an insistent problem requir- 
ing the co-operative solution of the several govern- 
ment agencies handling health, educational, and 
welfare programs. Nationally, tuberculosis rates 
are high; further, the per capita proportion of 
stomach ulcers and cancers, especially in the high 
carbohydrate-consumption areas, is considered un- 
usually serious. Unfortunately the per capita aver- 
age of doctors is low in the rural areas, and the 
itinerant peddler or patent medicine man does a 
thriving business. In some of the more remote sec- 
tions his recommendations are so valued that the 
housewife provides a basket or sack permanently 
attached to the door to be filled at his discretion. 
A “shotgun” prescription is therefore readily at 
hand regardless of the kind or seriousness of the 
complaint. 


The Agricultural Extension Worker 

Of the more than 82,000,000 people in Japan 
some 6,000,000 farm families, representing half of 
the population, provide 80 to 85 per cent of the 
total food consumed. Although a government Min- 
istry of Agriculture has functioned for some 70 
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years its activities were largely confined to crop 
experimentation prior to the Allied Occupation. As 
a result of the Land Reform Act of 1946 both farm 
ownership by the actual worker and improved 
tenancy practices have been encouraged, mainly by 
extending low interest loans to the farmer. 

It was not until December 1948, five months after 
the Agricultural Information Program began, that 
women’s interests were represented by a Home Ex- 
tension Section under distaff supervision ' and em- 
ploying 68 field agents. The fact that the farm 
families provide a potential 42,000,000 workers and 
that, in her dual role of homemaker and adult 
laborer, the farm wife bears a heavier share of the 
work load than her husband was not, until that 
time, recognized as a special problem. Subsequent 
efforts to change the traditional way of living were 
apparently viewed with male skepticism and some 
budgetary resistance. The program has been so suc- 
cessful, however, that the 1946 budget of 5,100,000 
yen, gradually increased during the years, gave way 
in 1954 to a budget of 170,000,000 yen; the steadily 
increased number of workers has now reached an 
allowance of 1,568 agents and 92 specialists, a num- 
ber still inadequate fully to meet the needs of the 
8 geographical divisions with their 46 prefectures. 
By no means all of the effort at nutrition education 
and home improvement is directed at the rural 
areas, for, in Tokyo at least, public lectures are 
broadcast from sound trucks unusable in the farm- 
ing areas. 

Of the 1,568 agents engaged in Home Extension 
work, all are at least high school graduates and 47 
per cent are college and junior college graduates. 
All are required to have had at least three years 
of practical experience in home economics or an 
allied field. The national government provides two- 
thirds of the agents’ average monthly salaries and 
the prefectural government provides the remainder. 
The eight thousand yen average salary is allegedly 
less than the uniform salary paid teachers, already 
protected by organized committees, and less than 
the average wage paid household servants em- 
ployed by foreigners. 

Extension agents live in the prefecture to which 
assigned, wear civilian clothes, and in general ad- 
here to a nine-to-five working day. Initially they 
report to the village headman or mayor, who acts 
as their sponsor to the various neighborhood family 


1 Under the direction of Mrs. Matsuyo O. Yamamoto, 1933 
graduate of Tokyo Women’s Christian College and 1938 
BA in home economics from Washington State College, 
Pullman. Mrs. Yamamoto and her sculptor husband reside 
in Tokyo. 
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Matsuyo Omori Yamamoto 
Mrs. Yamamoto is the section chief, Home Living and 
Improvement Section, Ministry of Agriculture, Japan. 
She graduated in home economics from the State Col- 
lege of Washington in 1938. 


groups of 12 or more families. The agent's time is 
divided among office work, planning and prepara- 
tion of work, study, group work, miscellaneous ac- 
tivities, and individual calls. Transportation for 
the agent is an individual matter as the prefecture 
provides a green-painted bicycle for her use.’ In 
view of the large number of bicycles crowding 
the roads and byways of Japan, it is rare that an 
applicant is not proficient in their use. 

Supervision of the program extends from the 
principal office in Tokyo, the section chief spending 
as much as six months of the year in visiting the 
areas. Agents hold regional meetings, and one na- 
tional meeting is held each year near the home 
office. Even the agents’ meetings are significant of 
the changing public position of women in Japan, 
for many competent but shy specialists are learning 
that part of their own education for leadership is an 
ability to speak intelligently and fluently from the 
floor to audiences more critical than the isolated 
farm wives of their prefecture. 


Corrective Measures 


Prior to the advent of the Extension workers, 
bread was net ordinarily a part of the rural diet, 


* Postmen ride red bicycles and policemen ride white. 
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both because its food value was not appreciated and 
because the farm home was not equipped for bak- 
ing. Commercial bakeries in such areas were non- 
existent. Further, storage and distribution of bread 
was as much a problem as for other perishables. 
Group baking is now taught and bread is a wel- 
come addition to the family diet. As butter and/or 
margarine and fats continue to be luxuries for the 
poor, the carbohydrate consumption remains high. 
Vegetable oil is the principal shortening and even 
tempura,’ as popular a dish as sukiyaki, is served 
only a few times a year, partially because the 
poorly equipped housewife dislikes washing greasy 
dishes in cold water and usually without soap. 

Home canning by the deep-water method is pres- 
ently the most practical means of food preservation 
in the rural areas, and since Japanese garden 
products are second to none the agents are instruct- 
ing farm families in canning as well as drying and 
storage of a large variety of foods. The dietary 
value of eggs and milk is emphasized, and whereas 
these foods formerly were disregarded or sold if 
there was a ready market, they now are used freely 
by the fortunate. 

Rural families are encouraged to floor their 
homes, improve toilet facilities by the addition of 
porcelain-capped but inexpensive disposals set over 
the honeybucket, which some workers believe re- 
duce the incidence of round worms as well as im- 
proving the quality of the night soil. The latter 
claim presumably provides attractive sales propa- 
ganda in convincing the frugal farmer to buy. 

The washing of vegetables in streams and ditches 
is discouraged. The principle of water piping in 
the homes is taught, and the farm wives are en- 
couraged to pressure for an adequate kitchen stove. 
Rodent control is stressed, and frequent sunning of 
the futon is encouraged. The farm wife is instructed 
in the advantages of washing dishes in hot water, 
and she is encouraged to abandon the convenient 
all-purpose drainage ditch or stream for tubs when 
doing the family laundry. Sewing and weaving are 
taught as needed, although the majority of the 
Japanese women seem to be clever with the needle. 
If and when fats are available to the farm families 


* Many deep-fat-fried foods are called tempura, but the 
accepted media is shrimp. 
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in surplus quantities soap-making may be taught. 
At present the dried rind of an orange or tangerine 
is often used as a detergent. 

One of the more discouraging problems facing 
the rural agent is the inability to demonstrate to 
the average farm family that reducing the num- 
ber of hungry mouths to feed is a partial solution 
to agrarian economics. The belief is strong that the 
labor requirements can be met only by the large 
family. Birth control is rarely practiced in the 
rural family, and, according to some agents, to pro- 
pose such a solution is impractical, not only be- 
cause of the inadequate sanitary facilities but be- 
cause of the fundamental lack of privacy in the 
usual one-room dwelling. Although it is inevitable 
that the friendly agent becomes an intimate and 
respected member of the community, advice on and 
instruction in such subjects is not a part of her 
program. 

The extension worker's role is not an easy one, 
for life is more custom-bound in the rural areas 
than in the city. The farm wife still has limited 
freedom of speech and action, and an overly enthu- 
siastic advocate of new ways can cause trouble on 
the domestic front. Many women are reluctant to 
speak out in mixed groups for fear of later criti- 
cisms and even ostracism, for many families include 
more than one generation, and the mothers-in-law, 
the final voice of domestic authority, often are stub- 
bornly disapproving of any attempt to change the 
traditional way of life. As one means of approach 
to the women’s problem, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has sponsored Oshidii Clubs, so named for the 
beautiful Japanese birds that always travel in pairs, 
and the meetings are held concurrently with the 
agricultural clubs for men. That the women have 
clubs is an innovation; that they have the temerity 
to attend municipal activities is significant. 

Whereas physicians, teachers, and health workers 
all have far-reaching spheres of influence through 
their various public agencies, some interested ob- 
servers believe that the present Home Extension 
Program has unusually broad opportunities for 
effecting change, mainly because it encompasses so 
many phases of home life and activity. If the past 
and future of the Japanese farm women are to be 
reconciled to progress, the leavening process must 
begin at home. 


First state to achieve its 1954-55 AHEA membership goal is Utah. Close be- 


hind are Vermont, Louisiana, Puerto Rico, North Dakota, and Delaware. And you? 
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recognized as desirable by homemaking 
teachers when unit kitchens were recommended 
for food-preparation laboratories and pupils were 
taught to plan, prepare, and serve meals. Teachers 
and supervisors assumed that home-like equip- 
ment would facilitate teaching nutrition and food 
preparation, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing. 

The hurry which seems necessary in order to 
finish by the end of a 55- or 60-minute period 
results in sacrifice of important objectives. Food 
is eaten too quickly to practice good manners and 
conversation; time seems too short to complete 
housekeeping duties satisfactorily; evaluation is 
based on recall of facts from a previous period; 
tension reduces pleasure from serving meals. 

Belief that some objectives are sacrificed un- 
necessarily prompted two studies of management 
in food-preparation laboratories, one in lowa and 
one in Indiana. Following a suggestion from Louise 
Keller, lowa state supervisor of home economics 
education, the first study was concerned with ar- 
rangement of equipment in unit kitchens. The 
purpose of this study ' as stated by Helen Paulson 
was to determine whether the arrangement of 
large and small equipment was related to the 
amount of time required to prepare a meal and 
to the amount of confusion in the laboratory. 


Types of Laboratories 


Three types of laboratories were studied. Group 
A laboratories had unit kitchens where staples were 
stored in the unit, and small equipment was ar- 
ranged functionally in four work centers; a sink cen- 
ter, a range center, and two mixing centers. Other 
supplies and perishables were distributed as needed 
at the beginning of class periods. Dining tables 
and chairs were part of the unit. 

Functional arrangement implies that equipment 
was easy to see, easy to reach, and easy to grasp. 
Equipment used first with water was stored at the 

Pautson. Management Practices of Ninth-grade 
Girls Who Work in Laboratory Units with Different Ar- 
rangements of Large and Small Equipment. Unpublished 
MS Thesis, 1954, Iowa State College Library, Ames, Iowa. 


Teaching Foods in a Short Period 


HE goal of family centered teaching was 
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Dr. Pattison is a professor of home economics 
education at Iowa State College, where the other 
authors earned their master’s degrees. This paper 
is based on studies conducted for their theses. 
Mrs. Ludlow is a high school teacher in Laconia, 
Indiana; Mrs. Paulson is a high school teacher 
in Dows, Lowa. 


sink center; equipment used first with heat, at the 
range center; and all other equipment, at the 
mixing centers. There was duplication of equip- 
ment at each work center wherever it was needed; 
for example, measuring cups were stored at the 
sink center and at each of the two mixing centers. 
If possible, equipment was stored with that with 
which it was most often used. Equipment gradu- 
ated in size was not stacked. 

Group B laboratories had unit kitchens in which 
small equipment tended to be stored according to 
type rather than use, All supplies were obtained 
from either a supply table or the refrigerator. Din- 
ing tables and chairs were not close to the kitchen 
units. 

Group C laboratories had unit desks in which 
small equipment was arranged in four work centers 
as much as possible like those in Group A units. 
Supplies were either stored in the unit desks or 
distributed at the beginning of the period. Usually 
both sinks and dining tables and chairs were some 
distance from the unit desk. 

A sample of 13 schools was drawn from the list 
of vocational-homemaking departments. Ten had 
unit kitchens in their homemaking laboratories. 
In one-half of the laboratories small equipment 
was arranged according to instructions for Group 
A; in the other five schools, small equipment was 
arranged according to instructions for Group B. 
The three schools in Group C had unit desks with 
functional arrangement of small equipment. 

Since the sample was drawn from schools with 
different enrollments, the number of working groups 
of four girls varied; there were 13 groups of four 
in Group A schools, 22 in Group B schools, and 
17 in Group C schools. 

Each of the 13 teachers taught a ninth-grade 
class for about two weeks from lesson plans pre- 
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pared by Paulson and including teacher demonstra- 
tions, practice lessons, and work schedules. 

Practice lessons included preparing and serving 
biscuits and a vegetable plate. During part of one 
day’s class period, pupils prepared a biscuit mix 
to be used the next day. Another day girls in each 
group of four prepared four vegetables with which 
crackers or bread was served. The last two days 
were used for preparation and observation of the 
test meal, which followed this pattern: creamed 
vegetable, buttered frozen vegetable, vegetable 
salad, cheese, biscuits, butter, jelly, and milk. On 
the first day one-half of the groups of four girls 
prepared and served the meal; the following day 
the other half of a class cooked. The teacher gave 
no instructions to girls who were cooking or serv- 
ing the meal. 

Each girl in a working group was assigned re- 
sponsibilities that would seem to make best use 
of her time, as follows: 

Girl I creamed a vegetable, cleared the table, 
and did general housekeeping, which included 
sweeping the floor and wiping stove and tabletops. 

Girl Il made biscuits, stacked dishes, and put 
away dishes and utensils. 

Girl III cooked and buttered a frozen vegetable, 
set the table, and washed dishes. 

Girl IV made tossed salad, arranged the vege- 
table plate, and dried dishes. 

Data for this study were collected by pupils. 
While one-half of the girls prepared and served 
the meal, the other half observed them and re- 
corded their observations on check sheets contain- 
ing items concerning movements about the unit 
and the laboratory, time required for specific tasks, 
and management practices. All girls studied the 
check sheets before meals were prepared. 

The first data analyzed concerned movements. 
One group of movements consisted of trips within 
and outside the unit. The total number of trips 
was combined for Girls I, Il, Ill, or IV in each 
of the three groups of schools, and means were 
computed, Analysis of variance was used to de- 
termine significance of differences among means. 
The F value was significant at the 5 per cent level 
for one girl and at the one per cent level for two 
girls. Pupils who worked in Group A (functional 
storage) laboratories took the fewest trips, while 
pupils in Group B (storage by type) laboratories 
took the most trips in every instance except one. 

Differences in the number of trips made by girls 
with the same responsibilities in the three groups 
were probably due to arrangement of equipment. 
Trips were required in Group B laboratories that 
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were unnecessary in Group A and C_ because 
staples and other foods were located on a central 
supply table, dining tables and chairs were not 
part of the unit, and articles such as linens and 
garbage containers were in areas away from the 
unit. The location of sinks was probably responsi- 
ble for more trips in Group C (unit desk) than in 
Group A laboratories. Trips to the sink outside 
the units were necessary to wash hands; to get 
water for washing and cooking vegetables; to drain 
water from vegetables; to wash salad vegetables; 
to get drinking water; to obtain water for washing 
dishes at unit desks; and to empty dishwater. 

In addition to unnecessary movements about the 
laboratory, confusion is evident when girls bump 
into each other. For every type of responsibility, 
pupils in Group B laboratories bumped into each 
other most often; with one exception girls in Group 
C bumped into each other the fewest times. 

Records for four other movements were totaled 
and means were computed. The movements were: 
(1) opened and closed cupboard doors and drawers; 
(2) opened but did not close cupboard doors and 
drawers; (3) stretched or stood on stool to get 
equipment; and (4) bent down to get equipment. 
Pupils who worked in Group A laboratories had a 
lower mean number of movements than had pupils 
who worked in Group B in every case. With the 
exception of Girl III, means for girls in Group C 
were lower than for those in Group B. 


Use of Time 


Probably teachers are more concerned about the 
use of time in the class period of 60 minutes or 
less than they are about confusion during meal 
preparation. The check sheets used by pupils 
provided for recording time spent getting ready 
to work, eating the luncheon, and preparing food 
and cleaning up. 

Time required to get ready to work may make 
the difference between finishing on time and being 
late. Since in this study, pupils were expected to 
start work without instructions, no time was lost 
waiting for slow girls to get ready to work. Pupils 
in Group A required the shortest time to get ready 
for class. Differences in time could be due to two 
different arrangements of equipment. In Group A 
and C laboratories, aprons and hand towels were 
stored either in the units or in cupboards near the 
entrance to the laboratory. 'n Group C labora- 
tories, sinks were some distance from the unit desk 
so that more time was needed to wash hands. 

For preparation and clean-up time, means were 
computed and analysis of variance was used to 
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determine the significance of differences among 
means. They were significant for Girl IV and 
highly significant for Girl Il. The average time 
required by Girl IV was: 42.5 minutes for Group 
A; 43.9 minutes for Group B; and 49.0 minutes for 
Group C. In every instance pupils in Group A 
required the least time for these two activities. 
In Group B laboratories Girl I and Girl III took 
the longest time for food preparation and cleaning- 
up; in Group C laboratories Girls Il and IV took 
the longest time. 

One objection to meal service during a short 
class period is that eating is hurried. The means 
and standard deviations were computed for the 
time used in eating. Pupils in Group A laboratories 
who used the least time for getting ready to work 
and for preparation of food and clean-up used the 
longest time for eating. The least time for eating 
was used by Girls I, II, and II in Group C and by 
Girl IV in Group B. 

This luncheon was served within the limits of 
the 60-minute class period in all schools with Group 
A laboratories. In Group C laboratories the total 
mean time for girls with each of the four responsi- 
bilities was over 60 minutes. In Group B labora- 
tories, the means were ess than 60 minutes except 
for Girl IV. 4 


Differences in Management Practices 


Differences were found in management practices 
of ninth-grade girls who worked in different ar- 
rangements of large and small equipment. Wher- 
ever comparisons were made in time and move. 
ments in the three types of laboratories, girls who 
worked in Group A laboratories had the best prac- 
tices. The movement records were not clear for 
pupils in the Group B and Group C laboratories, 
but Group B tended to have the poorer record. 
The time record was poorest for Group C schools. 


Food Preparation on Meal Basis 


The second study was made to discover (1) 
whether or not food preparation can be taught on 
the meal basis in a 55-minute class period, when 
certain management principles are applied, and 
(2) whether or not observation of classmates makes 
a difference in time and motion required. 

Since Paulson's data had been analyzed when 
Ludlow planned her study, the assumption was 
made that all laboratories should have unit kitchens 
with small equipment arranged as in the Group A 
laboratories. The co-operating teachers were given 
detailed plans for equipment with the request that 
equipment be rearranged wherever necessary. 


TEACHING FOODS IN A SHORT PERIOD 709 


This study was limited to one ninth-grade class 
in four schools. The investigator, Patricia Ludlow, 
was the teacher in one school. Virginia Sloan, 
Indiana district supervisor of home economics, 
selected the three other teachers. 

Classes were organized for the study in’ the 
following manner: The teacher collected from each 
pupil the names of her first and second choices for 
laboratory partners. A sociogram was then pre- 
pared by the teacher to determine the laboratory 
groups of four girls. A sociogram was used so that 
the girls and their friends would work together and 
friends would probably not observe friends. 

Plans for 20 lessons which included menus for 
a day were prepared by Ludlow. The breakfast 
menu included orange juice, rolled oats, top milk, 
and cocoa. The lunch menu was cream of tomato 
soup, crackers, Wiener sandwiches, fruit salad 
(peach and pineapple on lettuce ), milk. The dinner 
menu included hamburger patties, mashed potatoes, 
vegetable salad (lettuce, carrots, celery), muffins, 
butter, and milk. The importance of following 
directions in the 20 lessons and in the arrangement 
of small equipment was explained to the partic- 
ipating teachers. 

Demonstrations were given by the teachers prior 
to each of the three test menus, in which manage- 
ment practices were demonstrated, Since the as- 
sumption was made that observation is more effec- 
tive when the pupils know what they are to look 
for in a demonstration, each pupil drew a card 
with a specific question which she would be re- 
sponsible for answering. Two of the questions 
were: (1) What was done to save time? and (2) 
How did the teacher arrange her equipment? 

Following the teachers’ demonstrations, there 
were discussions of answers to the questions to 
make sure that the pupils understood such manage- 
ment principles as: (1) Assembling materials for 
a particular kind of work before beginning saves 
time and energy. (2) When one trip is planned to 
take the place of many trips, time is saved and 
confusion is avoided. (3) The mixing of in- 
gredients in the utensil in which they are cooked 
saves time and dishes. 

The plan for practice lessons and for test meals 
used by Paulson was followed in this study. Prac- 
tice lessons were planned for pupils to try the skills 
demonstrated by teachers. Two laboratory periods 
were used for the preparation and service of each 
meal. When one half of the pupils prepared a meal 
the other half observed and recorded observations 
on check sheets. 

In order to get a sequence in learning to plan, 
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increased responsibility for planning was required 
for the three successive meals. For the first menu, 
a dictated work plan was given to the girls, and the 
girls followed it as closely as possible. The second 
work plan gave a distribution of jobs but required 
the girls to complete the order of work for one 
period of time. The third work plan gave a general 
distribution of jobs but required the girls to com- 
plete the time schedule and order of work. 

The four girls in a group drew numbers that they 
kept throughout the study. For each meal the 
responsibilities of each girl were assigned so that 
means for girls with a given responsibility could be 
calculated. 

A purpose of this study was to discover the time 
used to serve each of the three meals. The total 
mean time for preparing and serving breakfast and 
cleaning the laboratory was 47.1 minutes for Girl I, 
45.9 minutes for Girl II, 40.3 minutes for Girl II, 
and 47.2 minutes for Girl IV. For lunch Girl I 
used 52.6 minutes; Girl Il, 47.4 minutes; Girl II, 
55.2 minutes; Girl IV, 51.4 minutes. For dinner 
the mean time was more than 55 minutes for all 
but one type of responsibility. Girl I used 57.9 
minutes; Girl II, 56.6 minutes; Girl II, 52.4 minutes; 
and Girl IV, 58.4 minutes. 

In this study the records for pupils in Schools 
A and B were different from those in the other 
two schools. 

Girls in Schools A and B finished within the 55 
minutes for all three meals with the exception of 
one individual who required one minute longer to 
prepare the dinner menu. School C had two in- 
dividuals who did not finish the breakfast menu, 
five individuals who did not finish the lunch menu, 
and 14 individuals who did not finish the dinner 
menu within the 55-minute class period. School 
D was not able to participate in preparing the test 
menu for breakfast. 

Reasons why two schools did not finish within the 
55 minutes may have been related either to ar- 
rangement of equipment, the sequence of difficulty 
in preparing the meals, or the amount or kind of 
supervision of planning. Unless the plan for ar- 
rangement of equipment was followed more time 
would probably be used. Paulson found that the 
means for total tire were lowest for Girls 1, Il, and 
IV in laboratories in Group A schools which had 
unit kitchens and functionally arranged equipment. 

Another reason may have been that the dinner 
menu was too complicated and should have been 
simplified or partially prepared the day before 
serving. There may have been too great a variation 
in difficulty in preparation of the lunch and dinner 
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menus. Difficulty in the dinner menu was related 
to the number of jobs each girl had in preparing 
the food and in the increased responsibility for 
preparing and following a work plan. 

Another reason may have been that pupils in 
the schools with the best records made better utili- 
zation of time. Pupils who finished on time were 
able to dovetail jobs. It was possible that the in- 
dividuals finished in the two schools because the 
teachers supervised the planning and gave more 
help to the pupils than did the teachers in the other 
schools. Pupils were expected to make the work 
plan for the dinner menu and to plan one block 
of time for the lunch menu. 

The time records improved as the girls continued 
their test menus. The girls took less time “to get 
ready” for preparing the dinner than for breakfast 
and lunch. The average time required “to get 
ready” for breakfast and lunch was 2.2 minutes, but 
for dinner was 1.8 minutes. 


Effectiveness of Observation 

Recording time spent in cooking and in certain 
movements in the laboratory when observ ing class- 
mates was evidently not a learning situation in this 
study. Discussions of observations were postponed 
until after all pupils had cooked and observed. 
Girls who cooked the second day evidently did not 
evaluate the practices they observed because their 
scores were no better than were those of girls who 
cooked without observation. 

This does not mean that observation cannot be 
used as a method of improving management prac- 
tices. More study of the value of observation of 
classmates is needed. These studies indicated that 
pupils can collect data on which evaluation of 
management practices can be based, but they need 
guidance from the teacher if observations are to 
change practices. 

Pupils enjoyed participating in both of these 
studies. In Laconia, Indiana, where Pat Ludlow 
is the teacher, the sophomore class was so inter- 
ested in the experiment that they planned a similar 
one in their class and seemed more interested than 
did the previous classes. All pupils seemed to plan 
more intelligently and to work more efficiently. 
Pupils were more critical of their own good and 
poor working habits. 

These two studies indicated that arrangement 
of equipment and planned teaching of management 
help to solve problems of the short period. Other 
studies are needed to determine amount and kind 
of pre-preparation and kind of menus desirable for 
meal service in a short laboratory period. 
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What Should Home Economics Be Doing in 


Marketing and Consumer Research? 


N theory the consumer directs what shall be 
produced in an economy. However, in our 
modern complex economy, there is reason to doubt 
that the voice of the consumer is heard as effec- 
tively as it should be. In a free economy where 
market areas were small the theory no doubt was 
practicable. Today, with wide variation in market 
areas for innumerable products and with some 
regulation in the economy which also varies with 
products, consumer direction of production is 
vastly different from that of earlier days. 

The “consumer” is a more or less mythical some- 
body who is mentioned in passing by industrialists, 
marketing specialists, farmers, educators, and 
others. In truth, the consuming public includes the 
total population—in the United States more than 
160 million people. Problems involved in produc- 
ing for this population revolve around income, age, 
education, pattern of living, and the wants and 
needs of all of the people for all goods and services. 

We need not review here the history of the con- 
sumer movement; it has been of relatively short 
duration; and it has been singularly unsuccessful 
compared to organizations of producer groups. 
Lack of a motivating force, such as an immediate 
foreseeable economic gain, or a homogeneous social 
group working for some specific good, may have 
bearing on this lack of success. Funds for consumer 
research have been hard to obtain, perhaps because 
interest maintains in such activity by a large per 
cent of the population only during periods of severe 
economic strain. 

Various organizations and groups of people have 
an interest or a “stake” in consumer research and 
are willing to co-operate when they are able to see 
self-interest advanced. The interest of home econ- 
omists is not an economic self-interest. Since their 
ultimate aim is to promote the well-being of the 
family and/or individuals comprising the family, 
home economists cannot overlook the need to assist 
in any way possible in bringing about the produc- 
tion of goods and services which will meet both 
the needs and the wants of the consuming public. 
In addition, home economists are in an excellent 
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position to promote and carry on research which 
will bring much satisfaction to the consuming 
public, because they have a better understanding 
of the needs of families than do many other re- 
search workers. 

This can be viewed in the narrow light of pro- 
motion of consumer interest only; but, in actuality, 
it cannot so operate. Information which will help 
guide in the production of goods and _ services 
which people want, and goods and services which 
will give reasonable return in service for the scarce 
resources employed in their production, will benefit 
individual producers and the economy as a whole. 
Wasteful use of scarce resources for products which 
are not taken from the market, or which are forced 
into consumption channels by one device or 
another, and which give poor service to the pur- 
chaser cannot, in the long run, be good for either 
producer or consumer. 

Various agencies are at present employed to 
guide producers in production of goods wanted by 
the public. Various firms carry on industrial re- 
search for producer groups which may reflect 
favorably on consumer needs. In addition, many 
producing and marketing concerns attempt to de- 
termine consumer wants in local areas. On the 
other hand, we have a few agencies which are 
engaged in testing consumer goods and which 
make the information concerning such goods avail- 
able to the consumer for a membership fee. I 
believe we can say that the efforts of agencies in 
this work are spotty at best and generally directed 
toward producer rather than consumer help. 

Home economists constitute an ideal group to 
encourage and help in carrying on consumer re- 
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search. Without ulterior motives, they can direct 
research toward basic problems for the common 


good. 


There is no end to the possibilities for marketing 
and consumer research. Research is needed in all 
major classifications of goods utilized in family 
living. Improved standards for goods, as well as 
honest and adequate grades and labels, provide 
possibilities for desirable research efforts in every 
area of home economics. 

Although there is a great need for consumer and 
marketing research, there is definitely a problem 
in financing the consumer phases. Unquestionably, 
research work on food products and agricultural 
products other than food can be financed at present 
more easily than can anything else of which I 
know. Funds can be obtained in many states for 
such research and can be supplemented by federal 
funds for many phases of the work. Marketing of 
farm produce is currently a serious problem; con- 
sequently, anything that can be learned about 
consumer wants and needs that will make farm 
products more acceptable, acceptable to the public 
in larger quantities, or that enables a product to 
be stored satisfactorily for a longer period of 
time will be encouraged in almost all states. A 
major problem in respect to food is quality. Re- 
peatability in purchase of a given quality of some 
foods is extremely difficult. How to handle un- 
known quality in the home is also a real problem. 

There are possibilities for research “of a kind” 
which could be carried on at relatively little cost 
in many localities. Some research workers will 
consider this method unscientific. However, many 
producers and distributors would be glad for any 
indication of consumer thinking concerning some 
problems. I am of the opinion that we could learn 
much that would assist us in our educational pro- 
grams through the expenditure of very little. Or- 
ganizations of various kinds exist in every state 
which could and would co-operate in efforts to 
convey an expression of the consumers’ needs and 
wants to producers and distributors. 

One of our problems concerning marketing and 
consumer research is a lack of trained personnel. 
However, subject-matter research workers in other 
fields than economics can learn to carry a research 
program in their own areas of specialization. Food 
workers are in a particularly advantageous position. 
Much marketing research will need to be co- 
operative, and food workers can be extremely help- 
ful in both marketing and consumer research. One 
area of marketing which can bear close scrutiny 
is the services which have been added in the 
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marketing of certain products. How many service 
costs can be borne by the consumer is a question. 

At present, I believe that meat research is re- 
ceiving more attention from the standpoint of 
marketing than almost any other product; work is 
under way on almost all of the marketing func- 
tions. However, in many states where such projects 
are under way, no one is working directly from the 
standpoint of consumer needs and wants. It would 
be desirable for a food worker to be a part of 
every team in every state where such work is in 
progress. Another real problem is product use 
which has so much influence on consumer satis- 
faction that we cannot afford to overlook the part 
it plays. 

In summary, 1 would say concerning the con- 
sumer situation: The ultimate consumer has little 
opportunity to express his wants and needs in time 
to influence the productive process; in an economy 
where innumerable selections must be made daily, 
he has little opportunity of repeating satisfactory 
purchases of many goods desired because of in- 
adequate grades and labels; in many localities he 
must purchase services he cannot afford in order 
to obtain a desired product; for lack of time to 
review a myriad of products, he may be unduly 
influenced by modern merchandising methods to 
buy poor quality goods or products he does not 
want; because of lack of education, he may be 
unable to make intelligent selection without honest 
and adequate grades and labels. 

Concerning research workers, | would say: We 
must move from where we are to a better situation. 
Time will be necessary to train workers. In the 
meantime, subject-matter workers in home eco- 
nomics should work with personnel in the produc- 
tion and marketing fields. Such co-operative work 
is difficult and slow because of the different 
emphasis placed on different problems by different 
disciplines. However, the final objective of all 
disciplines involved must be the same; in short, 
to meet better the needs and wants of the ultimate 
consumer. We will have to learn to both “give and 
take” in co-operative work. 

More funds are available now for marketing re- 
search than ever before. I believe that the new 
Agricultural Bill of 1954 will provide for more 
funds for research in marketing than have been 
available. I believe that home economists need to 
plan and work toward co-operation with other 
workers engaged in consumer and marketing re- 
search. It is probably our best means of helping 
families to obtain the material goods and services 
needed for satisfying and healthful living. 
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Poor Food Habits Are Everybody's Concern 


The breakfast study here reported was carried 
on under the leadership of Dorothy Spurling, Nuna 
Callaghan, and Marguerite Krause, chairmen, re- 
spectively, of the social welfare-public health, 
school lunch and institutions, and foods and nutri- 
tion sections of the California Home Economics 
Association. Results of the survey, with the com- 
mentary by Ruth Huenemann, were reported at the 
social welfare and public health section meeting of 
the AHEA in San Francisco in July 1954. 


OOR food practices, wherever they exist, 

should be a matter of concern to home econ- 
omists and to their co-workers. So thought the 
chairmen of the social welfare-public health, school 
lunch and institutions, and foods and nutrition sec- 
tions of the California Home Economics Associa- 
tion as they made plans for studying an apparent 
nutrition problem in their state. 

A preliminary survey of one hundred home eco- 
nomics teachers by the social welfare—public health 
section in 1953 had shown that one-third considered 
“inadequate or omitted breakfasts” one of the most 
serious health problems among their students. This 
finding presented a direct challenge for further 
study. 

Plans were made jointly with the school lunch 
and institutions and food and nutrition sections to 
survey the breakfast practices of high school stu- 
dents during the following year to determine 
whether or not an action program was indicated. 
A simple questionnaire was devised and distributed 
to teachers in secondary schools in the state by 
chairmen from the nine sections of the California 
association. Replies from 81 schools are sum- 
marized in the table. 

Thus, roughly one-third of the students reported 
that they “never” or “sometimes” ate breakfast, 
while two-thirds “most always” did. There was, of 
course, no assurance that these breakfasts were 
adequate in quality or quantity, and Association 
members felt that this matter might bear further 
investigation. Meanwhile, thought must be given 
to the one-third in the “sometimes” and “never” 
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group and to the reasons they stated for not eating 
breakfast. Results of the survey have been reported 
back to the schools. Teachers are planning with 
parents and community agencies how they might 
cope with the problem. Reports from teachers as 
to ways they are finding effective in helping stu- 
dents improve breakfast habits include: 


1. Preparation by food classes of exhibits of different types of 

good breakfasts. Other students and parents are invited to 

see the exhibits; students explain importance of breakfast 

and reasons why the breakfasts exhibited are good. 

Dramatization of breakfast through: role-playing, student- 

prepared pantomime, plays and simulated television and 

radio presentations concerning importance of breakfast, 

foods desirable at breakfast, and students’ own responsi- 

bilities for this meal in their homes. 

3. Family education in acceptance of responsibility for see- 
ing that all members get a good breakfast. 

4, Providing “finger” fruits and sandwiches for children to 

eat during their bus ride to school. 

Educating not only children and their parents but also 

the children’s peers on the subject of breakfast. 

6. Drawing the attention of children and their parents to 
products that simplify breakfast preparation. 


to 


QuesTiONNAIRE Usep To Survey BRreakrast 
Pracrices OF Hicu ScHoo. STUDENTS 


Good Morning! 
1. Do you eat breakfast? 


to 


If you do not eat breakfast regularly, why not? 
b. Breakfast not prepared for you........ 
c. De not like the foods served............ 
d. No food at home that I could eat.. 
f. Other 
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Commentary 

The California Home Economics Association is 
to be commended for beginning its project with a 
survey to find out whether or not breakfasts needed 
emphasis. Results of the survey showed that, in 
the schools which participated, roughly one-third 
of the children omitted breakfast at least part of 
the time. Thus there seemed to be a real breakfast 
problem in the schools surveyed. As the survey 
committee carefully pointed out, this finding was 
not necessarily representative for all of California, 
nor for other parts of the country. It follows that 
a first step in program planning should be to 
ascertain needs. 

We are reminded of a certain city in which con- 
siderable pressure was put on nutritionists to 
initiate a better breakfast campaign. A survey car- 
ried on through the schools in this mill workers’ 
city disclosed that breakfast already was the most 
important meal of the day for these families. It 
comprised well over a third of the day's total food 
intake. It was the one meal of the day that was 
emphasized, for it was the only one for which the 
entire family was at home. Fathers went to work 


Study of breakfast habits of 10,144 students in 
81 junior and senior high schools in California 


A. Do you eat breakfast? 


REPLIES 
TOTAL ~- - 
STUDENTS 
Most 
Always Sometimes Never 
Number 10,144 6,802 2,698 O44 
Per cent 100 68 26 6 


B. If you do not eat breakfast, why not? 


STUDENTS 
ANALYSIS OF REPLIES —_—— 
Number Per Cent* 
Total students who “sometimes” or 
“never” eat breakfast. . 3,342 100 
Reasons: 
1. Not enough time 1,832 55 
2. Breakfast not prepared 421 lz 
3. Do not like the food served 293 9 
4. No food I could eat . 70 2 
5. No one to eat with . 145 4 
6. Other reasons 
a, Not hungry... 163 7 
b. Do not feel like eating 83 
ec. Makes me sick 20 t 
d. Miscellaneous... 15 t 


* Per cents do not total 100 because some students did not 
give reasons and some gave more than one. 
t Less than one per cent. 
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early and needed a good meal; cultural patterns 
generations old had dictated that breakfast be a 
substantial meal of eggs and meat, potatoes, hot 
breads, milk, and so forth. We found, however, 
that supper was likely to be a neglected meal—for 
mothers worked on the swing shift and were not 
at home to prepare the evening meal. That is 
where families needed help in planning. It would 
have been a mistake indeed to emphasize break- 
fasts simply because in other strata of society that 
was a major problem. Let's identify our problems. 
Is breakfast really the meal requiring emphasis in 
our situation? 

Having begun a program by trying to identify 
the problem correctly, what is the next step? In 
California, for example, what shall we attempt to 
teach the one-third of our high school children who 
omit breakfast? Shall we make suggestions as to 
quality and quantity of breakfasts they should 
consume? 

If so, let us be sure to look at breakfast in rela- 
tion to the total food intake and let us not dictate 
conventional breakfast patterns. In regard to the 
quantity of the breakfast, we have perhaps two 
nutritional criteria by which to judge: Does it 
make a significant contribution of nutrients to the 
total day’s intake? and, Is it relatively high in 
protein? Studies by the Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics (1) have shown this 
second factor to be important in maintaining rela- 
tively high blood sugar levels both during the 
morning and the afternoon. 

Any breakfast that meets these two criteria must 
be judged satisfactory from the quality standpoint 
on the basis of present evidence, whether it fits 
conventional patterns or not. In the case we cited, 
breakfasts did not fit the conventional pattern. 
There was no cereal, there was no toast, there was 
no fruit, and often pork chops replaced eggs. But 
in the total dietary pattern of these people were 
these omissions serious? There were potatoes in 
lieu of cereal. Their thiamin content was doubtless 
a little lower than that of most cereals, but pork 
chops more than made up for this lack; anyway, 
weren't enriched biscuits and milk gravy really the 
same thing as enriched refined cereals and milk? 
There was no fruit. But did that matter? This 
was a turnip greens community, where people ate 
greens heartily, so that the vitamin C intake was 
found to be quite adequate even without fruit. 

The question of quantity of breakfast to recom- 
mend must likewise be viewed in relation to total 
food intake. The Iowa breakfast studies (2, 3, 4) 
done with men and women showed that work effi- 
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ciency was increased by eating breakfast, but no 
significant difference was noted between 300, 600, 
or 800-calorie breakfasts. Supplying food after 
long periods of fasting seems to be physiologically 
indicated. Our division of the day's food intake 
into thirds is, however, an arbitrary division cul- 
turally rather than physiologically determined; and 
whether or not breakfast should supply one-third 
of the day’s energy needs depends upon the entire 
living pattern. In most situations in our country 
at present, it probably must for school children, if 
their total day’s needs are to be met at all. A 
1200-calorie breakfast, however, does not come in 
small portions; it may be more practical to think 
of augmenting a smaller breakfast with a whole- 
some snack at mid-morning than to try to push 
1200 calories down an excited youngster who is 
tensely waiting for the school bus. Perhaps also 
one could shorten the night fast period at the other 
end by providing wholesome TV snacks in the 
evening. The matter of quantity, like that of 
quality of breakfasts, is thus related to the total 
food intake. 

These then are basic considerations to breakfast 
program planning: 

1. Is breakfast really a problem with the people 
with whom we are working? 

2. If so, what shall we recommend in regard to 
quality and quantity of breakfasts, in view of 
the total way of life of the people with whom 
we work? 

A further point worthy of note for all program 
planning was that throughout the California break- 
fast study ran the theme of interagency and interper- 
sonal co-operation. The survey involved the work of 
numerous agencies and individuals, each making his 
unique contribution. Neither health nor welfare 
agencies by themselves could have done the study. 
The schools did, in fact, do the major part of the 
work. Which individuals and agencies to involve 
in programs similar to this one will vary in different 
communities. They are likely to include at least 
the official health, welfare, and education agencies 
and may include such voluntary groups as the 
PTA, professional groups like the ‘home economics, 
dietetic, and nursing associations, civic and service 
clubs, and others. Important points to remember 
in planning joint enterprises are to have respect 
for administrative channels and to follow the prin- 
ciples for effective community organization as out- 
lined in Democracy Means ALL of Us (5). 

To be effective, a community program must: 


1. Meet a real, definable need or needs. 
2. Have community interest and approval. 
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Include all people naturally concerned. 

4. Evolve under the guidance of a central, representative 
planning group. 

5. Relate itself acceptably to all other existing community 
programs, organizations, and agencies. 

6. Report back regularly to the community. 


Finally, in our planning of programs, we need 
to be aware of those people in the community who 
are not part of organized groups and who are not 
reached effectively through the usual channels of 
schools, clubs, mass media—the so-called “un- 
reached.” It is in reaching these that social welfare 
and public health workers can make their unique 
contribution. Caseworkers and public health nurses, 
and in some cases classroom teachers and school 
nurses, through their home visits, go out to reach 
the unreached. Nutritionists in public health 
agencies and home economists with welfare agen- 
cies can render real community service by pro- 
viding effective in-service training for nurses, 
teachers, and caseworkers and by helping them 
prepare teaching aids to be used with the families 
they visit. The trained nutritionist provides tech- 
nical knowledge essential to the planning of a 
sound program; nurses and caseworkers are of im- 
measurable aid in adapting this information to 
meet the needs and interests of the people with 
whom they work, for they are acquainted with the 
attitudes and cultural patterns of these families. 


Summary 
The following points are essential to the success 
of a nutrition program: 

1. Programs should deal with real nutrition prob- 
lems, correctly identified and analyzed. 

2. Proposed solutions must be based on scientific 
findings and related acceptably to the total way 
of life of the people involved. 

3. There must be co-operation between all agen- 
cies and individuals rightly concerned with the 
problems, including the so-called “unreached.” 
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Home Management at Lake Placid 


ORE than half a century has passed since 
the first Lake Placid Conference in 1899. 
Yet home management has only recently taken 
a recognized place in home economics. Reports 
of the Lake Placid Conferences, however, showed 
that those foundation-laying sessions gave atten- 
tion to the possible contributions of home manage- 
ment to home economics. In the proceedings of 
the 10 conferences, some of the references to home 
management were quite specific and are well worth 
occasional review. 


First Conference—September 19-25, 1899 


Out of the 15 topics brought to the attention of 
the conference, 6 have a bearing on home manage- 
ment: (1) “classification” or analysis of household 
economics, (2) provision for home management 
in higher education of women, (3) application of 
domestic science to help the woman who does her 
own work, (4) simplified methods of housekeeping, 
(5) discussion of technical details in the conduct 
of the home pointed toward agreement on definite 
methods, and (6) standards of living. 

Mrs. Ellen H. Richards in her lecture on “Stand- 
ards of Living” emphasized three management 
factors: (1) tastes are educated but rarely is one 
skilled in the use of money; (2) needs should be 
considered in relationship to cost of living; and 
(3) homes are not managed on an economical 
basis and fail in many essentials of comfort. 


Second Conference, July 3-7, 1900 


The theme of this conference was contained in 
Melvil Dewey's remark in opening the conference, 
“This is a distinctly sociologic age and home eco- 
nomics is coming to the front as a part of sociology.” 
(1, p. 13) 

Mrs. Alice P. Norton's report for her committee 
on courses for colleges and the following discus- 
sion emphasized that consideration must be given 
to the cost of materials but that it should be kept 
in mind that the training of the individual was 
most important; that we “need to teach pupils 
economy of time as well as material. We must 
not carry out scientific theories beyond the limit 
of practicability.” (1, p. 16) 


Wilma Warner 


Miss Warner is an assistant professor of home 
economics at Western Illinois State College on 
leave for advanced study at Michigan State Col- 
lege. This article is based on work she did in 
the department of home management and child 
development at Michigan State College during 
the last academic year. 


The committee on simplified methods of house- 
keeping reported by Maria Parloa and Mrs. Mary 
H. Abel had two major suggestions relative to 
home management: first, family co-operation was 
the first step for the needed reform in our homes 
and, second, there “must be a saving in better ad- 
ministration ability in the house and the interior 
arranged in accord with the work to be done 
there.” (1, p. 25) 

Mrs. Henrietta I. Goodrich brought home man- 
agement into her report in suggestions for a pro- 
fessional school of home economics and_ social 
economics. She suggested a nursery in this school 
because it would involve on the part of manage- 
ment practical application to home economics and 
on the part of the child unconscious application of 
these principles in the formation of habits and 
perceptions. 

A committee recommended that in the high 
schools there should be a practical application of 
home economics in developing the most direct and 
scientific methods of home management. In col- 
leges emphasis should be on economics of con- 
sumption and study of the home as an organized 
social unit. The homemaker must learn to bring 
business methods into every department of house- 
hold management and her economic dealings. 


Third Conference, June 28-July 5, 1901 


The program of this conference was probably the 
most important to home management because it 
dealt almost entirely with that subject or closely 
related material: (1) physical development by 
means of housework, (2) hospitality in the modern 
home, (3) readjustment of values, social and eco- 
nomic, as a preliminary need, (4) report on ideals 
and standards of living, (5) report on simplified 
housekeeping—outline of syllabus, (6) refined life 
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on small incomes or the woman who does her own 
work, (7) organized methods in the home, (8) 
report of committee on courses of study in colleges 
and universities, (9) home economics in agricul- 
tural colleges, and (10) present century house- 
keeping as a profession. 

One problem facing the conference was of in- 
terest; namely, how to present the fundamentals 
of foods, housekeeping, and clothing to people of 
varying standards of living and backgrounds. 

In Caroline Hunt's “Revaluations” we can find 
some background for our philosophy today: 

In reckoning values one should not forget that there is 
sometimes a real value attached to the following of a cus- 
tom even though the custom force upon us something in 
itself useless and even harmful. .. . 

Happy the home-maker who at such a time [referring to 
crises when revaluation must be swift] makes such a revalu- 
ation as to cut off the things that are least essential te life 
and health, leaving the most essential. . . . 

Teachers of home economics hold in their power, to an 
almost alarming extent, the control of values. . . . They 
should keep in mind that if the individual is to meet the 
world’s demands he must have health, efficiency, oppor- 
tunity. (1, pp. 82, 83, 88) 

Mrs. Mary L. Wade, in “Refined Life on Small 
Incomes; or, The Woman Who Does Her Own 
Work,” remarked, 

One well known physician says: “It is strange how often 
we are willing to suffer 23 feet of pain for three inches 
of taste.” 

It is a great waste of time to spend several hours pre- 
paring an elaborate dish which will be eaten in 15 minutes, 
and after that time will not make the partaker any hap- 

We should teach the accomplishment of the most work 
with the least expenditure of energy; that nothing is of 
more value than time and strength; . . . It is from a lack 
of knowledge along this line that many homes are failures. 
A college education does not always give it and it is some- 
thing that can not be gained thru books. (1, pp. 97, 101) 

Theodosia G. Ammons used lantern slides to 
show the model cottage which was in use at 
Boulder, Colorado, a forerunner of present-day 
home management houses. 

In the report of home economics in elementary 
and secondary schools this statement was made: 

The teaching of home economics should go far to make 
these things right . emphasizes the home as a unit of 
society and the management of the home as a_ business 
needing brain and special training; and shows how, on the 
economic side of marriage, the wife is the business partner, 
that her part as spender and manager is no less important 
than the husband’s as earner, and that he can not succeed 
if she fails to meet her obligations. (1, Report of Special 
Committee, p. 3, following p. 120.) 


Fourth Conference, September 16-20, 1902 
Home management was apparent at this con- 
ference, too, as it discussed courses of study and 
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methods of presentation of home economics sub- 
jects coming within daily living, emphasizing the 
personal application which might affect ideals of 
conduct in daily living and the fundamental con- 
cept of family life and its significance in the plan- 
ning of such courses. 

The suggestion was made that colleges and 
universities such as Chicago, Michigan, Cornell, 
Stanford, Illinois, and others similar in scope should 
offer courses in sociology of the family and eco- 
nomics of consumption as well as psychology and 
education. It was recommended that these institu- 
tions keep to their own special field using home 
economics as a subject for developing, not mechani- 
cal or manual facility, but the meaning of the 
physical, social, moral, ethic, and spiritual con- 
ditions of the home to the individual and to society. 

Those at the conference contended that every 
person living in a home should make some direct 
contribution to the home life. That every man, 
woman, and child should have some duty devolv- 
ing on them as their share in maintaining the 
success and happiness of the home. Home cares 
should not be left wholly to servants and the home- 
maker, for that for which we willingly work, we 
love. 

Mrs. Alice P. Norton, in “What Shall We Do 
with Time Set Free by Modern Methods,” said: 

The ideal use of leisure is as elsewhere the making 
one’s life more efficient, one’s service to the world greater, 
For each individual the exact use of time as well as the 


exact use of income must be determined by conditions, 


(2, p. 60) 
‘ifth Conference, July 7-9, 1903 


Three talks centered around home management; 
(1) “Practical Standards in Daily Routine Work,” 
(2) “Standards as Modified for Large Numbers,” 
and (3) “Labor Problems in the Household.” 

Mrs. Melvil Dewey's remark concerning “Stand- 
ards as Modified for Large Numbers” is apropos 
of what we teach in home management today. 

It seems to me the great question before us is how to 
get the best results with the least expenditure of time, 
strength and energy; human energy is a most expensive 
element in our calculations, (3, p. 39) 


Sixth Conference, September 19-24, 1904 

Four items referred to home management. They 
were housekeeping and furnishing, co-operative 
housekeeping, utilization of machinery in the home, 
and ethics of the home. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards’ 
talk dealt with labor saving devices. She urged 
taking work out of the home to such domestic in- 
dustries as those engaged in food, laundry, and 
general management and cleanliness service. 
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Brought to the attention of this conference were 
mottoes which had been used by the Mary Lowell 
Stone exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
in St. Louis. Many persons copied these accom- 
panying definitions: 

The more simply you live the more secure is your future; 
you are less at the mercy of surprises and reverses. 

One need not be rich to give grace and charm to his 
habitation; it suffices to have good taste and good will. 

Labor of systematizing is in the end economy of time 
and mental effort. (4, p. 31) 

Two books concerned with home management 
were announced at this sixth conference: The 
House, Its Plan, Decoration and Care by Isabel 
Bevier and Household Management and Accounts 


by Bertha M. Terrill. 
Seventh Conference, June 26-July 1, 1905 


This conference had little to correlate with home 
management except the report of 15 colleges which 
had introduced home economics. Six of the 15 
reported some work in home management, usually 
as part of another course but at some institutions 
it was given two hours a week for a semester. 


Eighth Conference, September 15-23, 1906 


This conference had two major purposes: one 
educational and the other economic and social. 
It was devoted mainly to the teacher of home eco- 
nomics, with a selected list of books and booklets 
available being distributed. Out of the 137 titles 
8 dealt with home management or phases of it. 

Maria Parloa reported for the committee on 
standards for routine work in the home. This 
committee suggested the appointment of a com- 
mittee of 8 women, 4 of whom with practical ex- 
perience in managing their own homes, the other 
4 with theories but no actual experience. The 
inexperienced members would not realize the diffi- 
culties and so would be more original and daring 
in their suggestions, while the experienced mem- 
bers would be competent to judge as to the prac- 
ticability of the suggestions. This committee would 
work on satisfactory working standards in the home. 


Ninth Conference, July 1-6, 1907 


In Melvil Dewey's address of welcome he said: 

Surely there is nothing that touches the welfare of men 
and women so closely as the study of the home, the very 
cornerstone of our civilization . . . in its broader concep- 
tion [home economics] includes the whole home environ- 
ment; standards, ideals, health, recreation and development 
for an efficient life. (5, p. 26) 


Tenth Conference, July 6-10, 1908 
The last Lake Placid Conference was _high- 
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lighted by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards’ paper, “Ten 
Years of the Lake Placid Conference on Home 
Economics; Its History and Aims.” She said: 

The present aim of the Lake Placid conference is to 
teach the American people, chiefly thru the medium of the 
schools, the management of their homes on economic lines 
as to time and energy. Once the essentials of the home life 
are settled, they must be made a part of every child's 
education. (6, p. 25) 


In the discussion concerned with teaching, Helen 
Kinne raised the question, “Do we not all agree, 
however, that the school has a service to render 
to society, in teaching right ideals of home life, 
and also its practical management?” (6, p. 60) 
A syllabus of a course in Household Science for 
the High School was given. Melvil Dewey's ad- 
dress on the future of home economics included 
two statements applicable to home management: 
The home economics “movement should not be 
confined merely to matters of food, clothing and 
shelter but should cover all that pertains to the 
general welfare and environment of the home” 
(6, p. 156) and “Study to eliminate waste and 
useless work, to secure more economical expendi- 
ture of time and energy . . . Home economics 
means system and saving.” (6, p. 157) 

Thus, home management is strongly embedded 
in the foundation laid for home economics at Lake 
Placid. We owe much to these pioneer men and 
women who established home economics as all 
inclusive of its various phases and areas. They 
helped form the patterns of home management 
as we know it today. 

Although they would not have defined home 
management as we do today, these pioneers visual- 
ized home management houses, time and energy 
study for the better utilization of human and 
material resources, and the importance of values 
in home management. 
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Let’s Live a Little! 


OW do you feel about a right good chal- 
lenge? Do you find yourself ducking—or 
dodging to one side? Or do you like to meet a chal- 
lenge head on? Some even take pleasure in hunting 
out a challenge for the excitement and growth that 
come from whipping it. How about you? 

Challenges have built the profession of home 
economics. The pioneers in our field met and 
mastered many problems, and the profession has 
thrived and grown. Today home economists are 
more respected and more in demand than ever. 

And it is the same with us as individuals. Meet- 
ing challenges and accepting them gains for us 
greater respect and more demands 
for our work. And we, in turn, are 
building the profession for those who 
are to follow. 

I often think of a story my father 
used to tell about a colleague of his 
—a little man in physical stature of 
about 5 feet, 2 inches. He was born 
in England, the youngest of several 
children, to a miner and his wife. 
When little Tommy was 12 years old 
he was taken out of school and sent 
down into the mines to join his father 
and brothers. However, he was so 
little they gave him the job of leading 
the donkeys—a poor-paying job. And °* ° 
everyone called him Little Tom. 

After four or five years Little Tom’s parents de- 
cided that the family should go to America, and, 
since his contribution to the family purse would 
be the least missed, Little Tom was chosen to go 
alone and earn the money to bring the rest of the 
family across the Atlantic. 

So, Little Tom came to America. He worked 
at odd jobs that barely kept him in food, and when 
he finally landed on a dairy farm as a_hand- 
milker, his concern became so evident that his 
employer lent him the money to bring his family. 
When that debt was cleared (he was then past 
20), Tom married and set himself to his schooling, 
first finishing the eighth grade, and then on to 
his PhD, meanwhile having and supporting a family 
of several children. 


YOU Are the Challenged-and the Challenger 


Winnifred C. Jardine 


This is the first of several articles adapted from 
Mrs. Jardine’s highly successful talk to the home 

ics in business section of AHEA at the 
1954 annual meeting. The author is food editor 
of The Deseret News and Telegram, Salt Lake 
City. On this subject of challenges, she says: 
Accept those that are presented; look for more, 


This fine man is not a man of worldly wealth, 
but he has watched more of his college students 
go on for advanced degrees in agronomy and be 
placed in colleges and universities than has any 
other professor in his field in the country, He not 

only took on obvious challenges but 


Ae he looked around for obscure ones. 


O And his fine philosophy has been 
O Oo passed on to unnumbered young men 
) 
Y 9H who, in turn, can pass it on to their 
ot’ students. 
oO O° This kind of growth is had in some- 
Tete what the same way fruit is picked 
oa” from a tree. The first fruit—apples, 


let us say—are easy to get; they can 
be reached from the ground. If more 
apples are to be had, it will take 
some climbing. short climb will 

reach the next apples, then another 
be speseeltan climb must be made for the next, and 
e” Whi, so on up to the top of the tree. For 
each climb, there are rewards of more 
fruit; and the best fruit is usually at the top of 
the tree where the sun can touch and sweeten it. 

Our own growth comes similarly. When we've 
mastered the job at hand, we must accept another 
challenge and then climb up to it. If we're not 
willing to take the challenge to climb the tree, 
then our lot will be to stay on the ground with the 
fallen apples. 

Unlike climbing the tree, we really never do 
reach the top. For there are always challenges 
and goals ahead of us which we must reach out 
for. And life will ever be a joy, and the profession 
will ever be exciting, and we ourselves will ever 
be growing, as long as we continue climbing to 
new heights to reach new goals and conquer new 
challenges. 
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The Challenge of Work 


Simplification to Management 


ORK simplification presents a vital chal- 

lenge to managers of all types of activities 
~a challenge for making working hours more pro- 
ductive; for making tasks easier and more pleasant 
for the individual. 

The real reward comes in terms of reduced labor 
costs, higher production in a given amount of 
time, and better service. This is an objective worth 
considerable effort. 

Work simplification is simply a common-sense 
approach to making work easier. Work, in the 
popular sense, usually involves the expenditure of 
nonproductive effort, as well as energy which is 
utilized in actually producing worthwhile goods 
or services. Work simplification techniques are 
used to minimize the amount of wasted time and 
effort normaily associated with worth-while tasks. 


Ingredients Necessary for Improvement 


The basic requirement for successfully applied 
work simplification is a desire to improve. With 
this desire firmly established, four other important 
ingredients must be readily available: 

1. A questioning attitude of mind 

2. An important task or job needing improve- 
ment 

3. The basic tools of work simplification—well 
sharpened 

4. Properly motivated people—both superiors and 
subordinates 


Conditioning Your Mind 

A critically questioning attitude is necessary. 
Develop your “?.”. Ask “why.” Why is this job 
necessary at all? Why does it take so long? Why 
do people dislike the job? Why are so many peo- 
ple needed to perform this function? 


Select a Likely Subject 


You will undoubtedly find many jobs or tasks 
that are not being performed as effectively as they 
might be. Concentrate your attention on those 
that are most likely to yield the greatest benefits 
when simplified. 
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Thomas H. Martzloff 


Mr. Martzloff is an associate in the San Fran- 
cisco office of McKinsey & Company, management 
consultants. This paper is a summary of his 
talk to the home economics in institution admin- 
istration section of AHEA at the 45th annual 
meeting in San Francisco in July. 


Look for those jobs involving a great deal of 
manpower. Look for highly repetitive tasks. Search 
for those activities that consume the largest amounts 
of time. 

Preparing a written summary of activities for 
which you are responsible may be helpful. Then, 
select from your list those activities which are most 
time-consuming. This will help you pin-point im- 
portant opportunities for improvement. 


The Tools of Work Simplification 


Once you have selected an activity, an opera- 
tion, or a job for study, begin to analyze it care- 
fully. These tools of analysis may be helpful: 

1. The process chart, for tabulating each step 
in the operation you are studying. Look for those 
steps that are unnecessary or that consume the 
most time. Also, look for those kinds of effort 
that are really nonproductive. 

2. The flow diagram, for mapping the operation 
or showing the path that an employee follows in 
performing his duties. You may be surprised at the 
walking distances that are required or at the back 
tracking that is going on. 

3. The six critical questions, which should be 
asked—in a penetrating way—about each step in 
the activity under scrutiny: 

Wuart is the purpose of the operation? 

Why is it necessary at all? 

Wuere should it be done? 

Wuewn should it be done? 

Wuo should do it? 

How should it be done? What is a better way? 

Then begin to develop an improved method by: 
ELIMINATING unnecessary steps in the operation. 
ComBINING several steps into one which can be 

performed more easily and quickly 
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REARRANGING materials, equipment, or sequences 
of work to make them more easily performed 
Simptiryinc the remaining work that you have 

determined to be necessary 


Don’t Forget People 

All your efforts to simplify work up to this stage 
may go for naught unless the improved method is 
actually installed. In a word, you need action in 
order to realize benefits. 

Perhaps the single most troublesome stumbling 
block in the path of truly constructive action is 
people. 

People are human beings—be they superiors or 
subordinates. All of your thinking and mechanical 
genius amounts to nothing if you can’t get the en- 
thusiastic co-operation of those individuals who are 
to approve your plans or who are to actually carry 
out the new method you are developing. 

Because an acministrator’s success requires that 


Gifts for AHEA Headquarters 
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he work effectively through people, be sure to 
sprinkle your work simplification program liberally 
with an understanding of the human element. 

Early in the game discuss your thoughts with 
others; explain the potential benefits to them; train 
them in thinking critically; solicit their participa- 
tion in your programs for improvement. At all 
times appeal to people as human beings who have 
established working habits and pride, fear, love, 
hate, social aspirations, and families to think about 
—just as you and I do, 


Take Action 

When your work simplification “recipe” is com- 
plete it will do neither you nor anyone else any 
good until it is actually put into effect. Try it 
on a “pilot run” basis first if you wish; then, once 
it has proved itself, put it into effect immediately. 
Only then will you begin to realize the benefits 
that you desire. 


ANKERS 


Martha Westfall, director of homemaking in the New York City Schools from 
1923 to 1944, was honored in gifts presented to the AHEA headquarters during 
the Fall. In Miss Westfall’s memory, the Association of Home Making Teachers 
of the New York City Schools gave to the Association two beautiful silver punch 
bowls with matching trays and ladles. Two sisters of Miss Westfall, Mrs. Helen W. 
Bodurtha and Mrs. Ruth W. Craig of Delaware, Ohio, were present at AHEA 
headquarters when the official presentation was made on October 29, 1954. 

The photograph above shows the gifts in the dining room of the AHEA head- 


quarters building and the presentation group, including members of the New York 

group and Miss Westfall’s sisters. Left to right: A. Josephine Harrigan, Elsie M. 
‘ Graves, Mrs. Bodurtha, Virginia A. Gallagher, Alice E. Michiels, Mildred Englander, 
| Beatrice A. Huene, Mrs. Craig, Renee K. Sklar, and Ruth Drucker. 


From the New Hampshire Association, the Association headquerters has received 
an original, signed piece of Scheier pottery—a beautiful blue bow] brought to AHEA 
headquarters by two New Hampshire members, Elizabeth Rand and Eleanor G. 
Gifford. 
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AHEA Consumer Standard for Corduroy 


Introduction 


Henrietta M. THOMPSON 


Miss Thompson is head of the department of 
clothing, textiles, and related art in the School 
of Home Economics, University of Alabama. 
She was chairman of the consumer interests 
committee of the AHEA during the time 
that much of the data for the AHEA con- 
sumer standard for corduroy was being 
developed. 


Lightweight cotton corduroy (pinwale), suit- 
able for use in children’s garments, is the third 
textile commodity for which a consumer standard 
has been adopted by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association.' 

It is designated as the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association Consumer Standard I11—1954. 
Corduroy: Lightweight Cotton. Reprints are avail- 
able from AHEA at 10 cents each. 

Development of the standard. At the 1952 
annual meeting of AHEA, the consumer interests 
committee decided to consider a proposal for a 
standard for lightweight cotton corduroy based 
upen the University of Alabama's laboratory and 
serviceability studies. Conferences with manufac- 
turers and comments from textile testing labora- 
tories and retailers were helpful in setting up data. 

The subcommittee, which studied the proposal, 
made suggestions for revision, and recommended 
the minimum specifications for the standard to the 
full consumer interests committee, included George 
Wham (chairman), Mary Whitlock, Mrs. Dorothy 
Lyle, and Ruth O'Brien. Esther Cooley, chairman 
of the consumer interests committee, 1953-54, then 
presented the material to the AHEA executive 
board with the recommendation of the consumer 
interests committee that it be adopted as an AHEA 
consumer standard. On July 5, 1954 the tentative 
standard for lightweight cotton corduroy for chil- 
dren's clothing was adopted by the AHEA’s execu- 
tive board. 


! The other AHEA consumer standards are (1) House- 
work Dresses: Cotton and (2) Sheeting. 


Presented for JourNAL publication by 
Esther Cooley 
1953-54 chairman of the AHEA Consumer Interests Committee 


Data for the standard. Since 1945, the depart- 
ment of clothing, textiles, and related art, School 
of Home Economics, University of Alabama, 
through its research program has been reporting 
on lightweight cotton corduroy, based upon lab- 
oratory and serviceability studies. Data used to 
propose minimum specifications are based upon 
the results of these studies and are available in 
seven publications and an unpublished thesis in 
the University of Alabama library. 

Scope of the standard. The standard covers the 
minimum specifications for carded pinwale cordu- 
roy fabrics woven with W-shaped pile, with single 
or two-ply warp yarns. Studies showed there is 
little difference between fabrics made from carded 
or combed yarns either on the basis of breaking 
strength of the original fabric or breaking strength 
after abrasion. 

In addition to specifying the physical properties 
of yarn and fabric, ribs per inch, count, weight, 
and minimum breaking strength, the standard in- 
cludes maximum allowable shrinkage and mini- 
mum requirements for colorfastness to crocking, 
light, laundering, pressing, dry cleaning, and 
perspiration. 

Consumers’ use. The homemaker selecting cot- 
ton corduroy yard goods for children’s garments or 
children’s ready to wear made from this fabric 
can feel assured of satisfactory service if the 
corduroy is manufactured to meet these minimum 
specifications. True, a label could give detailed 
information concerning weight, yarn count, break- 
ing strength, shrinkage, and colorfastness; but the 
consumer would find her choice facilitated if a 
statement such as “This corduroy meets the mini- 
mum specifications of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association Consumer Standard III—1954. 
Corduroy: Lightweight Cotton” were on the tag 
or stamped on the selvage. 

Manufacturers’ vse. The AHEA hopes to make 
arrangements with manufacturers whereby manu- 
facturers producing corduroy that meets the 
specifications may so mark or label their goods 


for the guidance of the consumer. 
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(Adopted by the executive board of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, July 5, 1954, at 
San Francisco, California ) 


No. 10 


SCOPE AND CLASSIFICATION 
Scope. This specification covers minimum 
physical characteristics of finished lightweight 
cotton corduroy used for children’s clothing. 
Type. The type of corduroy covered in this 
specification shall be classified as carded pin- 
wale and shall be woven with W-shaped pile; 
single or two-ply warp yarns may be used. 
Grade. The grade shall be that known com- 
mercially as firsts. 

APPLICABLE TESTS AND STANDARDS 

Tests and standards. The following standard 
and Federal Specification of the issue in effect 
on date of making corduroy that will be 
labeled or advertised in any way as conform- 
ing to this specification shall form a part of 
the specification: 

Commercial Standard, CS59-44 Textiles—Test- 
ing and Reporting 

Federal Specification, Textile Test Methods, 
CCC-T-191b, Method 5041, Weight of Cloth 


[Copies of Federal Specifications may be obtained from 
the General Services Administration, Room 7110, 7th 
and D Streets, S.W., Washington 25, D.C. Include 
check or money order made payable to the Treasurer 
of the United States. Price of the Specification noted 
above, which is the one currently in effect in October 
1954, is $1.75. 

Copies of Commercial Standard CS59-44 may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 20 cents. } 


MATERIALS 

Physical characteristics. Lightweight cotton 
corduroy used for children’s clothing shall 
have no defects that affect appearance or 
serviceability. The finished corduroy shall 
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THe AMERICAN Economics ASSOCIATION 
ConsuMER STANDARD—III, 1954 
Corpuroy: LIGHTWEIGHT CoTTON 


3.1.2.! 


3.1.2.4. 


3.1.2.5. 
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conform to the requirements prescribed in 
the table. 

Shrinkage. The corduroy when submitted to 
the “shrinkage in laundering” test as outlined 
in CS59-44 shall not shrink more than one 
per cent in either the warp or the filling 
direction. 

Color. The corduroy shall be evenly dyed 
with dyes that will meet the following re- 
quirements for colorfastness: 

Colorfastness to crocking. The corduroy shall 
be subjected to dry cloth and wet cloth tests 
as outlined in Section VIII of CS59-44 and 
shall meet the requirements of fabrics classed 
as Class 3. 

Colorfastness to light. The corduroy shall be 
subjected to the test procedure as outlined 
in Section XII of CS59-44 and shall meet the 
requirements of Class 2 fabrics. 

Colorfastness to laundering. The corduroy 
shall be subjected to the test procedure as 
outlined in Section X, No. 3 test procedure 
of CS59-44 and shall meet the requirements 
of Class 3 fabrics. 

Colorfastness to pressing, dry and wet. The 
corduroy shall be subjected to the test pro- 
cedure as outlined in Section XIV of CS59-44 
and shall meet the requirements of Class 1 
fabrics for dry pressing and Class | for wet 
pressing. 

Colorfastness to perspiration. The corduroy 
shall be subjected to the test procedure as 
outlined in Section XIIT of CS59-44 and shall 
meet the requirements of Class 2 fabrics. 
Colorfastness to drycleaning. The corduroy 
shall be subjected to the test procedure as 
outlined in Section VII of CS59-44 and shall 
meet the requirements of Class 4 fabrics. 
Finish. The corduroy shall have a well-brushed 


corduroy finish. 


WEIGHT PER SQUARE TAKD 


i; Minimum Maximum Minimum Warp Minimum Filling 
ounces ounces yarna per inch yarns per inch 
7.25 8.25 47° 135 


RIBS PER INCH 


14 to 16 


BREAKING STRENGTH 


Ravelled Strip Test 


Grab Test 
Minimum Minimum (maximum) 
Warp Filling Warp Filling 
pounds pounds pounas pounds per cent 
60 45 50 35 15 


* Or equivalent in two-ply warp yarn 


| 
| 
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1.3. 
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Between-Meal Feedings for Preschool Children 


HE amount a child eats is determined by 

his feelings as well as by his hunger. The 
part that snacks as well as regular meals can play 
in the young child’s eating pattern was the general 
theme of this study. There were several possible 
relationships that it seemed to the author might 
be clarified by a study of snacks and lunches. For 
example, if a child’s breakfast had not been ade- 
quate, between-meal feedings served early in the 
morning might prevent the emotional tensions 
caused by excessive hunger and provide the child 
the emotional satisfaction of being able to satisfy 
his hunger. His increased feeling of well-being 
might to some extent counteract the decrease in 
hunger, leaving a good appetite for lunch. 

If a child’s breakfast had satisfied his needs, he 
might have little interest in between-meal feedings 
served early. Thus it might be that snacks served 
early enough would not greatly decrease a child’s 
appetite for lunch. 

This study, therefore, was an attempt to examine 
the relationship between snacks, timing, and lunch. 
This work is considered a pilot study, designed to 
indicate further research. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the snack and mealtime eating patterns of pre- 
school children, especially those with small ap- 
petites for lunch. 


Procedure 


Thirty-two children, aged three to five, at the 
Nursery School at Montana State University were 
studied. The amounts of food eaten at lunch when 
no snacks were offered and when varying snacks 
were offered at varying times were recorded. 

Lunch. Quantity of food eaten at lunch for 
a nine-week period was recorded. Food was ap- 
proximately measured as it was served. An attempt 
was made to give the child complete freedom in 
deciding how much he desired to eat. However, 
for the child, the feeling that he must clean his 


Nancy Munro 


Mrs. Munro, herself the mother of four children, 
is a homemaker in Missoula, Montana, where her 
husband is director of special education of the 
elementary public school system. She is a dieti- 
tian, trained at Towa State College and Cook 
County Hospital in Chicago. The inset on the 
next page tells in her own words how this study 
came into being as the joint effort of many people 
in the community. : 


plate carried over from his home experiences. 
Therefore, with rare exceptions, the children ate 
at least one serving of each food, that is, what 
was on their plates. On the whole, the food was 
attractive, palatable, and comparable to what one 
might expect in a home situation. 

Snacks. At snacktime, children actually had 
freedom of choice of food; they could choose what 
they wanted and quantities they wanted within 
the indicated time intervals. The only restriction 
was that they had to remain within a reasonable 
area around the snack table while eating. Stand- 
ardized individual servings of all snacks were 
weighed on gram scales. 

There were ten different treatments: 

Treatment 1. Five days. No snack tray was 
served. The customary small glass of fruit juice 
was served in midmorning. This week was con- 
sidered the standard. Amounts of lunch eaten by 
each child in this period were compared to amounts 
eaten in later periods when the child could eat 
what he chose from snack trays. 

Treatments 2, 3, and 4. Snack trays were served 
at varying times. The snacks consisted of one 
food chosen from each of the following: 

PROTEIN FOOD (such as American cheese, cold sliced 
beef, eggs ) 

Fruit (such as orange or grapefruit sections, apple, 
banana ) 

VeceTaBLe (such as carrots, celery, lettuce, cab- 
bage, spinach ) 
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All I had was an idea—the idea that by keeping 
records of the amounts a group of children ate we 
could find out what the influence of the timing of 
snacks would be on the amounts of lunch they ate. 
We, having just moved to Missoula, had no contacts, 
no group of children to study, no money for such a 
project, and, with four small children, little extra time. 
Ignoring the odds against success, I tried. 

The only suitable group of children in the town 
were those in the University’s Nursery School. First 
I talked to Anne C. Platt, professor of nutrition at 
Montana State University. She was enthusiastic about 
the idea and helped all through the project. She took 
me to meet Helen Gleason, chairman of the depart- 
ment of home economics; Mrs. Sylvia G. Stanley, head 
Nursery School teacher; and Gordon B. Castle, dean of 
the Graduate School. They all agreed to co-operate. 
I had the group of children. 

We needed money. Thinking that the Community 
Creamery might be persuaded to donate milk and 
cheese for the snacks, I called them. Said I, “I would 
like an appointment to ask your help with some research 
on feeding children at the University.” “Fine,” an- 
swered Mr. Madsen, “we've wanted to sponsor some 


research for years. How much do you want?” They 
agreed to cover all expenses, including a salary for 
someone to prepare the snacks and record amounts 
children ate. Mrs. James E. Short, wife of the then 
acting dean of education, undertook the job. 

I knew very little about statistics and several times 
consulted statisticians at Montana State University and 
at the Universiy of Washington. However, it was my 
husband who best showed me what to do. I soon 
discovered that the statistical calculations were almost 
impossible without an automatic calculating machine. 
The Typewriter Service and Supply Company lent me 
an automatic calculator at no charge. A_ neighbor, 
Mrs. Knapp, checked all my work for accuracy. 

Once the work was done and the findings put to- 
gether in an article, 1 asked Mrs. Ercel E. Eppright 
and Marian E. Moore of lowa State College for their 
criticisms and suggestions for publication. I am grate- 
ful to the technical adviser and the editor of the 
Journat for their suggestions about the article and for 
their care in preparing its final presentation. 

Here it is, the result of the work of many people. 


—N. M. 


Crreat Foop (such as whole grain bread, crackers, 
dry cereal ) 

Frurr juices (such as frozen orange, tangerine, or 
grape juice ) 

Mitk ( homogenized whole milk) 

All foods, except beverages, were finger foods. 

Treatment 2. Five days. The snack tray was 
offered from the time the children arrived until 
an hour and a half before lunch (8:45 to 10:30) 

Treatment 3. Five days. The snack tray was 
offered early in the morning (8:45 to 9:30) 

Treatment 4. Five days. The snack tray was 
offered later in the morning (9:45 to 10:30) 

Treatment 5. Two days. Same as standard 
week (treatment 1); no snack tray was served. 
This was to observe if the children, now accustomed 
to choosing morning snack, would change their 
lunch appetite patterns when snacks were limited 
to one glass of juice. 

Treatments 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. Time was held 
constant (9:30 to 10:30); the type of snack served 
was varied. 

Treatment 6. Three days. High fat foods were 
served as snacks. 

Treatment 7. Two days. Snack foods contained 
relatively high proportions of protein. 

Treatment 8. Three days, High carbohydrate, 
nutritious foods were served as snacks. 

Treatment 9. Three days. Snack foods con- 
sisted of “pop,” candy, and high-sugar cookies. 

Treatment 10. Five days. Snack foods consisted 


of sandwiches (or crackers) and milk (typical of 
what mothers might offer). 
Correlations were made between the amount 


of snack eaten by a child and the deviation of 
his lunch appetite from his own standard. His 
standard lunch appetite was considered to be the 
average amount of lunch he ate during the period 
when no snack tray was served (treatment 1). It 
was not considered important whether the stand- 


ard was high or low for that child. The correla- 
tion between the amount of snack and the devia- 
ation from his standard lunch appetite measured 
the influence of the amount of snack. A machine 
method was used for calculating correlations. 
Averages of correlations were determined by 
Fisher's z transformation technique. A mode of 
interpretation of r is in terms of r*. This statistic 
is called the coefficient of determination. The 
coefficient of determination gives us (when multi- 
plied by 100) the percentage of variance in Y 
that is associated with or determined by X.' 


Results 
Observations of individual children, as well as 
of the group, illustrate the differences observed, 
The amounts of luach and snacks eaten by 
Heather, a child who was fairly representative of 


' Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Educa- 
tion. New York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1947, 
p. 338. 
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the average, showed moderate variations in lunch 
appetite. There were greater variations in lunch 
appetite from day to day than from treatment to 
treatment. 

Georgie ate unusually large amounts of lunch 
and showed unusually large variations in what 
he ate. Evidently he ate enough at mealtime to 
satisfy his needs, for he showed relatively little 
interest in the snacks, ate only small amounts. Hav- 
ing snacks available for him in any amount he 
chose had little observable effect on his lunch 
appetite. 

Jeff was an example of a child whose lunch ap- 
petite decreased from his “standard” during the 
period of observation. It might be that Jeff's stand- 
ard was determined at a peak in his eating cycle; 
the lunches in the following weeks were on the 
downward trend of his cycle and not strongly 
associated with snacks. For each of treatments 
2, 3, and 4, a graph made of his snacks roughly 
paralleled his lunch graph, that is, in each treat- 
ment he ate more lunch on days when he had 
had more snacks and smaller lunches when he had 
had smaller snacks. The days on which he ate 
the biggest lunches in treatments 3, 4, 7, 8, and 
10 were days on which he had eaten the largest 
snacks. 

Nancy, the child who ate the smallest lunches 
during the standard week, was typical of the four 
children who ate the smallest amounts in that her 
lunch appetite rarely deviated more than two 
spoonfuls from her standard, regardless of whether 
she had had no snacks or had snacks that were 
larger than her usual lunch. During the first few 
days snacks were served, she didn’t eat much of 
them. However, she gradually began to eat con- 
siderable amounts of snacks that she liked and 


Variety of Nourishing Foods 


No Snacks 


ONACK FOOD: 


8:45 to 10:30 8:45 to 9:30 0:45 to 10:30 
2 3 4 


SNACK TIME: 
TREATMENT: 


TABLE | 
Average amounts eaten by small eaters during each treatment 


December 1954 


evolved a snack-time pattern similar to that of 
those who had large lunch-time appetites, that is, 
she showed greater variations. 

Table 1 represents the amounts of lunch and 
snacks eaten by the four children who had the 
smallest standard lunches (including Nancy). Only 
twice when these children chose their own snacks 
from a variety of nutritious foods did they deviate 
more than two spoonfuls from their own standards 
in the amount they ate for lunch. While the 
amounts of lunch remained relatively constant, the 
amounts they ate as snacks varied widely. In 
general, their patterns of eating at snack time were 
similar to those of other children. 

It was evident that these four children who 
ate the smallest lunches ate the largest amounts 
of candy (see table 1). On the two days of treat- 
ment 5, when no snack tray was served, all four 
children ate approximately their standard lunches. 
The absence of snacks, after three weeks of having 
their choice of snacks each school morning, did 
not increase the amounts they ate for lunch. 

Table 2 gives the average amounts of snacks 
and lunches eaten by the group during the various 
snack treatments. It may be observed that the 
largest average quantity eaten during the first (no 
snack) period was 10.2 servings. In each of the 
second, third, and fourth periods in which the 
children could eat what they chose from a variety 
of nutritious foods as snacks, there was at least one 
day when the average amount the group ate for 
lunch was higher than 10.2 (10.3, 10.3, 10.7, 11.9, 
and 10.8 servings). Balancing this was at least one 
day in each period when the average amount was 
lower than the low of the first week. There was 
greater variation from day to day than from treat- 
ment to treatment. 


Candy, 
No Snacks High Fat High Protein High Cookies, Sandwiches 
Carbohydrate and Pop and Milk 
9:30 to 10:30 9:30 to 10:30 9:30 to 10:30 9:30 to 10:30 9:30 to 10:30 


5 6 7 8 9 10 


Average Number of Servings (Spoonfuls) of Lunch Eaten by Small Eaters 


Nancy . 5.5 5.3 6.3 6.5 5.3 7.0 7.0 6.8 5.7 6.3 
Dee... 6.6 6.1 6.8 7a 6.3 6.7 6.5 6.2 5.0 5.8 
Mike... 6.5 5.3 8.7 7.5 5.5 7.0 7.5 6.8 4.0 3.9 
ee 6.8 5.7 Tun 7.6 5.0 7.2 6.3 5.5 8.3 4.7 
Average... 6.3 5.6 6. 7.2 5.5 7.0 6.8 6.3 5.0 §.2 
Average Calories in Snacks Eaten by Small Eaters 
Nancy .... 30 17 150 123 53 221 254 226 
Dee... ; ; 292 100 201 91 l2 215 430 221 
Mike 223 83 61 39 36 200 261 141 
Steve.... 195 182 189 301 175 296 487 411 
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The average for the period of no snacks (treat- 
ment 5) was 8.8 servings. Withholding snacks did 
not result in an increased appetite for lunch. 

It was apparent that, the children ate the large 
majority of their snacks when they were first pre- 
sented, at which time they would leave their play 
to rush for the food. Later in the morning, al- 
though the food was available, they usually paid 
little attention to it. 

Table 3 contains the average amounts of snack 
and lunches, the correlations between amount of 
snack and the deviation in amount of lunch, size 
of the sample on that day (number of children), 
and the coefficient of determination. The co- 
efficient of determination is the per cent of vari- 
ance in deviation (from his standard) of lunch 
appetite that was determined by the amount of 
snack eaten by each child. This excludes from 
consideration the influence of factors that deter- 
mined his standard, such as age, size, normal 
physical activity, and other individual variations. 

Of the 31 days when snacks were served, there 
were 14 days on which the correlations between 
amounts of snacks and deviations of lunch appe- 
tites were significant for the sample size. Of the 
20 days when the children could choose what they 


wanted from a variety of nutritious foods or sand- 
wiches and milk, only 6 had significant correlations. 
Of the 11 days when the snacks served were more 
concentrated foods (high carbohydrate, fat or 
protein, or candy, cookies, and pop), 8 had signifi- 
cant correlations. 


Summary and Discussion 

The amounts of food eaten by 32 children, aged 
three to five, as snacks and lunches during a seven- 
week period at the Montana State University 
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Nursery School were recorded for each of 10 
treatments. The treatments consisted of three 
types: (1) limiting the between-meal feedings to 
one small glass of fruit juice; (2) permitting the 
children to choose the amount and quality of 
snack from a tray of a variety of nutritious foods, 
the time the food was available being changed; 
and (3) the time the food was available was kept 
constant, the type of food served being changed. 

The main ideas developed in this study were as 
follows: 

1. The four children who ate the smallest lunches 
rarely varied more than two spoonfuls from their 
normal lunch, no matter what the snack treatment 
(except when the snack was candy, cookies, and 
pop). They frequently ate nutritious snacks of 
200 and 300 calories—and the same lunch. Day to 
day variations in menu, food preparation, emotion- 
al tensions that affected the others’ appetites had 
little effect on these four. Their lunch appetites 
can be increased, probably, only by long-term im- 
provements in environment and/or nutritional 
status. Meanwhile, the total amount they eat can 
be increased by serving snacks early. 

2. Those children who had more vigorous appe- 
tites for lunch varied more widely in the amounts 
they ate. For all children, there was considerable 
variation in the amounts they ate as snacks. 

3. Those four who ate the smallest lunches ate 
an average of 358 calories of candy, cookies, and 
pop as snacks, compared with the group average 
of 238 calories. This type of snack did decrease 
the amount they ate for lunch. It would be better 
to offer these children more nutritious foods be- 
tween meals. 

4. Limiting between-meal foods to one small 
glass of fruit juice did not result in an increase 


TABLE 2 


Arerage amounts eaten by group during various snack treatments 


SNACK FOOD: No Snacks Variety of Nourishing Foods 
SNACK TIME: 


TREATMENT: 2 $ 4 


No Snacks 


8:45 to 10:30 8:45 to 9:30 9:45 to 10:30 


Candy, 
High Protein High Cookies, Sandwiches 
Carbohydrate and Pop and Milk 


9:30 to 10:30 9:30 to 10:30 8:30 to 10:30 0:30 to 10:30 9:30 to 10:30 
5 6 7 Ly 9 10 


High Fat 


Group Average Number of Servings (Spoonfuls) of Lunch 


Monday. . ‘ 9.7 
Wednesday. . : 9.7 
Thursday 7.6 
Average 9.3 


8.6 9.3 
8.9 


9 
8.8 8.2 


Group Averages for Calories of Snacks 


168.7 
162.9 
202.3 
169.4 
195.1 
179.7 


Monday 
Tuesday. . 
Wednesday 
Thursday . 
Friday... 
Average... 


180.8 


176.3 
207.7 
158.4 
182.3 


269.4 
225.3 


Pe 
is 
| 
OTR 
10.3 7.9 7.8 
8.8 9.8 8.4 8.1 
10.5 6.9 
8.3 7.6 
9.7 9.5 7.7 7.7 
233.8 102.3 258.1 164.9 
141.2 80.3 230.1 212.1 288.1 
125.9 147.8 242.6 144.2 
228.3 154.5 163.0 ent 
177.2 77.4 165.4 
181.3 112.5 237.6 185.1 
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of appetite. When, after three weeks of allowing 
the children to choose the amounts of snacks they 
wanted from a variety of nutritious foods, the 
snacks were limited to only a small glass of juice 
for two days, the group averaged 8.8 and 8.6 serv- 
ings of lunch (compared to averages when snacks 
had been served of 8.7, 10.1, and 9.3). Also, on 
days when a child chose little or no snack, he did 
not necessarily eat larger lunches. 

5. Two of the four children who ate the largest 


TABLE 3 
Snacks, lunches, correlations, and coefficients of determination 
AVERAGE AVERAGE CORPFICIENT 
DAY CALORIES SERVINGS CORRELATION SAMPLE SIZE OF DETERMI- 
IN SNACKS oF LUNCH NATION 


Treatment 2. Variety of Nutritious Foods Fed 8:45 to 10:30 
. (Most of the morning) 


1 234 9.1 —0.47* 26 0.22 

2 141 10.3 — 27 

126 8.3 — 27 it 

4 228 8.6 — 26 .12 

Average Is] 8.7 — 0.36 0.13 

Treatment 3. Variety of Nutritious Foods Served 8:45 to 9:30 

(Early) 

1 102 10.3 —0.06 2 0.004 

9.5 — 22 07 

3 147 10.7 — .12 23 

4 155 11.9 + .02 23 0004 

Average 112 10.1 —O.17 0.03 

Treatment 4. Variety of Nutritious Foods Served 9:45 to 10:45 

(Later) 

1 169 9.7 21 0.01 

2 163 10.8 - .54f 23 2 

3 202 9.7 24 25 

4 169 7.6 .d57t 22 

5 195 8.8 23 

Average 180 9.3 —0.42 0.18 

Treatment 6. High Fat Foods Served 9:30 to 10:30 

1 181 9.3 —0.47° 26 0.22 

2 208 7.5 — 24 

Average 182 8.2 —0.45 0.20 

Treatment 7. High Protein Foods Served 9:30 to 10:30 

1 58 8.8 —O.51F 25 0.26 

2 SI 10.5 — .08 25 

Average 70 9.7 —0.31 0.09 

Treatment 8. High Carbohydrate Foods Served 9:30 to 10:30 

1 230 10.3 —0. 62+ 27 0.38 

2 260 — 26 

Average 225 9.5 —O.47 0.22 

Treatment 9. Candy, Cookies, and Pop Served 9:30 to 10:30 
258 6.8 —0.46* 26 0.21 

2 7.9 — .38 24 

238 7.7 0.18 

Treatment 10. Sandwiches and Milk Served 9:30 to 10:30 

1 165 8.3 ~—0.57t 26 0.32 

2 288 7.8 — 25 07 

3 144 8.1 — .19 OF 

4 163 6.9 — .37 25 4 

Average 185 7.7 —0.34 0.12 


* Significant at 5 per cent level. 
Tt Significant at 1 per cent level. 
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meals ate relatively smail amounts of snacks. Each 
of the 32 children at times ate small snacks. This 
might be interpreted to indicate that children 
would not necessarily eat between meals if their 
needs had been satisfied at mealtime. 

6. Casual examination of amounts of lunch eaten 
during the various treatments does not indicate 
that giving preschool children their choice of 
snacks at any time up to an hour and a half before 
lunch has any influence on lunch appetite. 

7. Statistical analysis of the results to deter- 
mine the influence of the amount of snack on the 
amount of lunch eaten during the various treat- 
ments indicated: 

a. The earlier the snacks were fed, the less was 
their influence on the variance in amount of lunch 
eaten. When the children were permitted to eat 
what they chose of nutritious foods during the first 
hour of the nursery school morning, the amount of 
snack determined only about 3 per cent of the 
variance in amount of lunch eaten. When the 
snack was available all morning until about an 
hour and a half before lunch, the amount of snack 
determined about 13 per cent of the variance in 
amount of lunch. When served from 2% to 1% 
hours before lunch, it determined about 18 per 
cent of the variance. 

The amount of snack, in general, determined less 
than a fifth of the variance in amount of lunch; 
over four-fifths was determined by other factors 
such as menu, preparation of food, and emotional 
tensions. It would appear logical to serve snacks 
to preschool children early, permitting them to 
eat what they require, thus avoiding excessive 
hunger and undue conflict concerning food. The 
importance of eating at a particular meal is de- 
creased, for the child will have another chance to 
eat at snack time. If the mother wants to in- 
crease the amount a child eats at mealtime, she 
may concentrate her efforts on the other four- 
fifths, that is, making the food more appealing 
to the child and providing a more pleasant emo- 
tional environment which will enable the ‘child to 
enjoy food. 

b. When more concentrated foods (high-carbo- 
hydrate and high-fat foods) were served as snacks, 
they determined about 20 per cent of the variance 
in amounts of lunch appetites. 

c. Calorie for calorie, candy, cookies, and pop 
had about the same influence as more nutritious 
foods. However, the children, especially the poor 
eaters, who could least afford to, ate more of these 
foods so that they had a more damaging effect on 
the amount of lunch. 


| | 
| 
| 
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Does High School Physics 
Raise College Physics Grade? 


Ronavp R. Easter 
Teacher of Physics and Chemistry 
Ames High School, Ames, lowa 


High school students appreciate definite answers. 
This study was the result of my realization that I 
was “stalling” when the students asked questions 
like, “If I'm going to take chemistry in college, 
should I also take it in high school? Should I take 
chemistry or physics? Will physics in high school 
help me in college physics?” I had ideas about 
answers, but I knew they were prejudiced and, to 
some extent, uninformed answers. 

As one step toward obtaining data for my an- 
swers, I reviewed the master’s thesis that was 
written at Iowa State College by Andrew Hunter." 
His work showed a higher college chemistry grade 
for a group which had chemistry in high school. 
In fact, Hunter found the average grade for the 
group in beginning college chemistry to be 2.14 
compared to an average of 0.83 for a group which 
had no high school chemistry. The figures were 
based on 394 engineering freshmen, 228 of whom 
had taken chemistry in high school. 

The difference between 2.14 and 0.83 is 1.31 
grade points. Quite a difference. Does that differ- 
ence exist because of what high school chemistry 
did for students? Or is it just because the “good” 
students take high school chemistry and the “poor” 
ones don't? 

If both groups (had and had not high school 
chemistry) were equal in ability, would it help 
the college grade to take high school chemistry? 
By statistical methods Hunter showed the answer 
to be “definitely yes.” 

I went after information about physics directly. 
Since fewer girls than boys take physics in high 
school, I looked for home economics students to 
furnish a group without high school physics as well 
as a group with high scheol physics. 


'W. A. Hunter. Effect of the Study of Chemistry in 
High School upon Achievement in Beginning Chemistry in 
College. Unpublished graduate thesis, Iowa State College, 
1948. 


Dr. L. T. Earls, who teaches Physics 106, Physics 
for Home Economics Students (a course including 
elementary mechanics, heat, electricity, and light 
applied to the home), was interested in my prob- 
lem and in the effect of high school physics upon 
members of his class at lowa State College. For 
166 students who took the course at the same 
time, he furnished the names and final grades in 
the course. Information at the registrar's office 
showed that 85 of these young women had taken 
physics in high school while $1 had not. 

Data were collected on each person's natural 
ability. High school averages came from the regis- 
trar’s files in numbers: A-4, B-3, C-2, D-1, F-O. 
The Iowa State College Testing Bureau files pro- 
vided A.C.E. scores. They are raw scores on the 
American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination and are used to express aptitude for 
doing college work. 

It was evident that the students who had taken 
physics in high school got better grades in Physics 
106. Information in table 1 shows that A grades 
occur nearly three times as often in the group 
that had high school physics while the F grades 
occurred only about one-third as often. 

The average grade in Physics 106 of those who 
had physics in high school was 2.41 while the 
average grade for those without high school physics 
was 1.64. That is approximately 0.8 grade points 
difference; an appreciable difference but not as 
great, certainly, as the 1.31 grade points difference 
Hunter found in chemistry. 

In table 2 comparison is shown between high 
school grades and A.C.E. scores of people who 
had high school physics with those who had not. 
It reveals little difference in high school average; 
but for what difference there is, high school grades 
are consistently higher for those who took high 
school physics. 

Concerning A.C.E. scores more difference is 
indicated. The difference, however, is not con- 
sistently in the same direction. Students who made 
A in Physics 106 had appreciably higher A.C_E. 
scores when compared with those who had high 


TABLE | 


Final grades of women students enrolled in Physics 106 at 
Towa State College 


GRADE wiThouT 
IN PHYSICS HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 
106 rHysics ruYsics 


number percent number percent number per cent 


A 4 16.5 5 6.2 19 11.4 
B 27 31.7 11 13.6 3s 22.9 
20 $4.1 20 35.7 35.0 
D 10 11.8 22 27.2 $2 19.3 
Fr 5 5.9 4 17.3 19 11.4 
All 85 100.0 sl 100.0 166 100.0 
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school physics. Several of the other grade groups 
show higher A.C.E. scores among those who did 
not elect physics in high school. 

Would these differences in high school grades 
and A.C.E. scores alone be sufficient to cause the 
observed differences in Physics 106 grades? 

Statistics helped get the answer, and the answer 
is “no.” Analysis of variance and analysis of co- 
variance both furnished F values highly significant, 
beyond the 1 per cent level. That means that even 
if each student in the study had the same high 
school average and the same A.C.E. score, those 
with high school physics would still have received 
better grades, on an average, than would those 
students without high school physics. 

I use Hunter's study about chemistry grades and 
my study about physics grades to advise high 
school students. I have evidence that high school 
physics and chemistry will help students get better 
grades in beginning college physics and chemistry, 
respectively. 

I advise girls going into home economics to take 
both science courses in high school if their sched- 
ules can stand it. If not, there is evidence that 
high school chemistry will give them more differ- 
ence in the grade point average than physics will. 
If there is time for only one, take chemistry. 

I regard it as an important factor that Dr. Earls 
is an experienced teacher. Had Physics 106 been 
taught by an inexperienced teacher, I believe that 
a student in the class would have had more need 
for a previous high school course. 

The results of Hunter's study and my study are 
upheld by my own experience. Through the years 
I have had many students return and tell me how 
much my chemistry course helped them in college. 
Few have taken that trouble to mention physics. 


TABLE 2 
Averages by final grade in Physics 106 


| AVERAGE 

GRADES SOOKE 
A Yes 4 3.56 77.43 

No 5 3.37 69.8 
B Yes 27 3.36 55.07 
No 11 3.33 67.55 

Yes 20 3.27 55.9 
No 20 3.10 58.31 

D Yes 10 3.25 37.6 
No 22 3.02 42.14 

F Yes 5 3.22 37.4 
No 14 2.68 43.43 
All Yes 85 3.356 55.94 
No 81 3.057 53.31 
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I have had nearly the same number of students 
in physics as chemistry and am sure I do as good 
a job in teaching physics. High school chemistry 
must help more dramatically than does high school 
physics. 


Weight Control Program 
Includes Husbands and Wives 


MARION BARCLAY 
Supervisor of Homemaking Education 
Hillsborough County, Florida 


An evening session for employed husbands and 
wives was an unusual and popular feature of a 
series of five weight control nutrition talks spon- 
sored last spring by the Hillsborough County Nu- 
trition Committee. The talks, given in response 
to requests from participants in a previous series 
stressing normal nutrition, were attended by an 
average of 125 persons. 

An informal atmosphere, with a variety of 
speakers, excellent food demonstrations, and dis- 
cussion periods, was arranged for the meetings. 
A physician representing the medical society dis- 
cussed the importance of weight control at the first 
meeting. Following this morning meeting, persons 
from the audience made selections of high- and 
low-calorie foods from four meals donated by a 
leading cafeteria. 

The evening session emphasized the importance 
of the husband and wife working together to con- 
trol weight. Quick, nutritious meals of special 
interest to working couples were prepared. 

“The Cook, Villain or Hero” for the third meeting 
illustrated that meals can be planned for the family 
and changed slightly to assist in controlling the 
weight of some members. The fourth program 
stressed the importance of breakfast; and at the 
last talk, a pediatrician discussed “Overweight in 
Children.” Food demonstrations accompanied both. 

Throughout the series the physicians, nutrition- 
ists, and food demonstrators emphasized the im- 
portance of the influence of food intake on weight, 
that fad diets are not recommended, and that a 
knowledge of food values is helpful. 

More than 50 per cent of the audience became 
interested in the series through publicity in the 
local papers. Others heard about it from PTA 
and home demonstration clubs. Questionnaires 
taken at each meeting showed that 90 per cent of 
the audience liked the combination of medical 
and nutrition talks and food demonstrations. 


| 
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Mrs. Robert Perry (left) and Mrs. Ellen Monroe, both 
home economists, use miniature equipment to plan an 
efficient kitchen for the Perry home. Mrs. Monroe is 
the Knoxville Utilities Board home service director. 


Press Features Adaptability 
of Home Economies Training 


LILLIAN KELLER 
Public Relations Chairman 
1954 Tennessee Home Economics State Meeting 


The two pictures above were part of an impres- 
sive “spread” in a Sunday edition of The Knoxville 
News-Sentinel to mark the 1954 Home Economics 
Week in Tennessee. 

Home economics is a field in which you cannot lose, It 
is a science, an art, a career, a psychology, and, in many 
respects, a science philosophy. The home economist learns 
to earn while she learns to live. 

This paragraph set the keynote for our big news- 
paper story on Home Economics ‘Week. Photo- 
graphs and word sketches of home economics 
trained homemakers who are now applying their 
training in their own homes developed the theme 
of application of home economics experience to 
daily living. 

Stories like this tied in with home economics 
week, a state meeting, or a career day are always 
good “copy” for Sunday papers and for the women’s 
pages. There is no better way to dispel the old 
idea that home economics is “just cooking and 
sewing” and to demonstrate what home economics 
is today than through pictures and real-life stories 
of successful home economists in the community, 
whether they are professionally employed or home 
economists in homemaking. 


IN SHORT 731 


Knoxville News-Sentinel Photos 


Mrs. C. E. Rochat, a former nursery school teacher, 
is another homemaker in the Knoxville area who makes 
use of her home economics training in providing edu- 
cational toys for her young daughter. 


Tennessee claims the honor of being—in 1953— 
the first state to have a Home Economics Week 
proclaimed by the governor. Though 1954 was 
only the second year that the governor proclaimed 
Home Economics Week, the week is already a 
newsworthy event in the state. 

For instance, after the “Week” last year, the 
chairman for the Knoxville area received reports 
of 40 career day talks, 13 chapel programs, | radio 
talk, 4 spot announcements on the radio, | tele- 
vision show, 38 posters and displays, 13 talks and 
demonstrations on home economics work, 15 news- 
paper releases in local papers, publicity in 5 local 
school papers, and 2 “salutes” to home economics 
over radio and TV. Other sections of the state 
observed April 5 to 10 in similar ways to publicize 


home economics. 


Ascorbie Acid Content 
of Frozen Brussels Sprouts' 


Invinc S. FAGERSON, Epwarp E. ANDERSON, 
and Kimey M. Hayes 

Department of Food Technology 
University of Massachusetts 


Members of the genus Brassica, which includes 
kale, Brussels sprouts, broccoli, head cabbage, and 
cauliflower, are of interest nutritionally because 


' Contribution No. 932 of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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of their relatively high ascorbic acid contents. One 
of the best known members of this genus, cabbage, 
has been the subject of much study, and nutrition- 
ists and others are well acquainted with this vege- 
table as an economical source of vitamin C. Brus- 
sels sprouts are apparently not so widely known 
as an excellent source of ascorbic acid. 

The consumption of Brussels sprouts has been 
steadily increasing primarily because of the availa- 
bility of the frozen product. The per capita con- 
sumption has risen from less than 0.005 pound in 
1937 to 0.14 pound in 1952, an increase of about 
3,000 per cent in 15 years (1). 

More than 90 per cent of the nation’s total frozen 
Brussels sprouts pack are grown in an area of about 
15 square miles on the West coast. This growing 
region on a narrow strip south of San Francisco 
and along the Pacific coast possesses the unique 
combination of temperature and moisture condi- 
tions that permit successful cultivation of Brussels 


sprouts, 


Experimental 


Fifteen of the more widely distributed brands of 
Brussels sprouts were selected for this study. When- 
ever possible, one package of cach brand was 
purchased in each of six cities su that there was 
a total of at least six samples of each brand. The 
packages were shipped in Church-type frozen food 
containers refrigerated with dry ice. Upon arrival 
at this laboratory, the samples were stored in a 
freezer maintained at a temperature of —10° F 
until taken for analysis. 

Before determining reduced ascorbic acid, the 
six samples of each brand were removed from the 
freezer and partially thawed at room temperature 
(75° F) for one hour. Representative samples from 
each package were then weighed and comminuted 
with measured amounts of 0.25 per cent oxalic 
acid. The comminuted samples were centrifuged, 
and aliquots of the centrifugate were immediately 
titrated in accordance with the procedure outlined 
by the Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists (2). 


Results and Discussion 


The minimum, maximum, and average reduced 
ascorbic acid values of each brand of frozen Brus- 
sels sprouts are tabulated in column 2. 

Of the 15 brands examined, only 5 averaged 
less than 65 mg of ascorbic acid per 100 grams of 
product. If the ascorbic acid content is based on 
a serving of one cup (about 130 g) then all brands 
would provide at least 70 mg of ascorbic acid per 
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serving. This would provide the daily allowance 
for adults as recommended by the National Re- 
search Council. A one-cup serving of Brand 7 
would provide, on the average, 160 per cent of the 
daily requirement according to these recommenda- 
tions. Based on the U. S. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s specified minimum of 30 mg,’ a 
one-cup serving would provide from 231 per cent 
for Brand 13 to 374 per cent for Brand 7 of this 


amount. 


Reduced ascorhic acid content of frozen Brussels sprouts 


REDUCED ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT PER 100 Grams 


BRAND NUMBER 


Minimum Maximum Average 

1 75.1 75.7 75.4 
62.1 81.0 71.8 
3% 63.5 81.1 71.6 
4 42.1 84.6 64.8 
5 46.8 83.2 62.1 
6 65.5 99.8 76.2 
7 57.2 114.4 86.2 
8 51.0 101.9 69.2 
9 49.9 67.6 60.0 
10 44.7 79.0 57.5 
11 46.8 67.6 60.8 
lz 62.5 76.7 70.5 
13 23.0 63.6 53.4 
64.7 97.5 76.6 
60.3 76.7 65.8 
All brands... 23.0 114.4 68.1 


Since a single sprout weighs about 15 g, a serv- 
ing of 3 to 4 sprouts would be adequate to supply 
the U. S. Food and Drug Administration's mini- 
mum of 30 mg. 


Summary 


Determinations of the amounts of reduced as- 
corbic acid in 15 of the more popular brands of 
frozen Brussels sprouts as purchased in retail 
markets are presented. The amount of vitamin 
C expressed as milligrams per 100 g of material 
varied from 57.2 to 114.4 mg within a single brand 
to an over-all difference of 23.0 to 114.4 mg, rep- 
resenting the extremes among the 15 different 
brands studied. 


References 


1. 1954 almanac of the frozen foods industry. Quick Frozen 
Foods 16, No. 7 (Feb. 1954), p. 156. 


AssoctaTion or Orricta, AcricuLtturaL Cremists. Official 
and Tentative Methods of Analysis of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemisis. Seventh edition. Washington, D. C.: 
AOAC, 1950, 910 pp. 


* Minimum adult daily requirement established by the 
FDA for labeling purposes. 
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Conference Urges Citizenship Study and Action 


FEEL a special responsibility to communicate 

to college club readers the “ammunition” for our 
“battle against indifference and lack of vigilance 
which is the greatest peril of our . . . wonderfully 
successful experiment in self-government.” These 
quoted words from the keynote speech of Judge 
Justin Miller, president of the Ninth National Con- 
ference on Citizenship, seemed to me the reason 
for bringing together 1200 representatives of 800 
organizations to consider our citizenship responsi- 
bilities. During the three-day Conference Septem- 
ber 15-17, we formed small discussion groups to 
ponder “The Three Branches of Our Federal Gov- 
ernment—Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow,” in 
the light of the scholarly discussion presented by 
Judge Miller, who was formerly judge of the 
United States Court of Appeals in the District of 
Columbia. The Conference was held with the co- 
operation of the United States Department of 
Justice and the National Education Association. 
Its outstanding purpose was “to encourage ever 
more effective participation in citizenship activities 
and to promote a spirit of co-operation on the part 
of all citizens.” 


Significance for College Clubs 


Of significance to college club members who will 
soon become a part of a community in their own 
right was a statement made by Waurine Walker, 
president of the National Education Association, 
as she welcomed the delegates: 


Democracy does not fail a people but a people some- 
times fails democracy. A people can, through internal 
conflict, selfishness, carelessness, or complacency, fail to 
practice and defend the principles of democracy and 
thereby lose its benefits. Citizenship in a democracy 
entails greater responsibility than any other type of citizen- 
ship anywhere else in the world. . Education is the 
best means by which freedom, with its privileges and 
obligations, is understood and its principles maintained. 

Good citizens will make certain that their schools 
have what it takes for the stupendous job that lies ahead 
of them. . The three branches of our government— 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow—depend upon educated, 
informed citizens. 


Elizabeth Bryant 


Mrs. Bryant of Howard University (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) represented AHEA’s college clubs at 
the Ninth National Conference on Citizenship in 
Washington. 


The author and Lois Oliver, assistant national adviser 

of the Future Homemakers of America, congratulate 

Judge Justin Miller, president of the Conference, 
on his keynote address. 


Conclusions of Groups 


A summarization of the conclusions of the dis- 
cussion groups showed that two of the greatest 
weaknesses of United States citizens are our shirk- 
ing of jury duty and our failure to fight prejudice. 
Furthermore, we seem to be unaware of our rights 
under the Constitution, and we do not use our 
right to vote. 


Naturalization Ceremony 


A feature of the Conference which I shall never 
forget was the naturalization ceremony at which 
144 persons from all parts of the world became 
United States citizens. Each brought to this country 
a language, religion, and culture peculiar to his 
own nation which enriches our democracy. 
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“What does this Conference say to us who are 
in classrooms preparing for professions in home 
economics?” I have asked myself. “What action 
can we take to help develop knowledge of citizen- 
ship rights and responsibilities?” We are citizens 
as well as home-economists-to-be! 


The Conference and Us 


We should try to increase our knowledge of the 
Constitution and our understanding of reasons for 
its provision of the three branches of government. 
Our clubs can sponsor programs which help point 
out our constitutional rights and privileges. 

Though this was the Ninth National Conference 
on Citizenship, it was the first one held under the 
Federal Charter granted to it by the 83rd Congress 
in 1953. The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion fulfills the requirements for membership and 
has the privilege of sending a voting delegate to 
each Conference. Our editor, Mrs. Best, served 
as our voting delegate. I am proud that our As- 
sociation can play a part in the Conference. 
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Graduating Seniors—About Your 
Professional Organization 


You will soon be a professional person—a pro- 
fessional home economist! It’s important to belong 
to your professional organization, the American 
Home Economics Association. 

You may join at a special graduating-senior rate 
before you leave the campus. The administrator of 
home economics on your campus has the member- 
ship forms and will help you. If you graduate at 
midyear, you join under the half-year plan by pay- 
ing $1.75 plus whatever your state dues are. You 
are a member of your state association and of 
AHEA until time to renew at the end of the fiscal 
year, July 31. Besides your membership card, you 
receive five issues of the JourNaL or Home Eco- 
NoMICs. June graduates who become AHEA mem- 
bers before leaving the campus pay the special 
first-year membership fee of $3.50 plus whatever 
their state dues might be. The AHEA membership 
year is from August 1 through July 31. 


It’s Christmas Everywhere 


Every year at this season it’s Christmas every- 
where. A number of college clubs sent stories, and 
pictures about last year’s Christmas activities to 
give this section its holiday look. 

A “Goodies Ring” is the Christmas project each 
year of the club at Southeast Missouri State College 
(Cape Girardeau), writes Mary Lou Russell. The 
goodies—cookies—are made and packed to order 
to be sent to servicemen as gifts. A box of four 
dozen cookies ready for mailing sells for a dollar 
plus postage. On a single Saturday last year, 96 
dozen cookies were baked and packaged. 

“Christmas Giving Around the World” was the 
theme of the traditional Christmas dinner and pro- 
gram of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 


A “Goodies Ring” assembly line at Southeast 
Missouri State College. Left to right, Helen Thorn- 


(Pittsburgh) college club, Janice Yent writes. 
Christmas customs and symbols of many countries 
were dramatized in the framework of a large Christ- 
mas card. The final tableau showed Santa Claus 
presenting a Korean mother with a CARE package 
because this club had sent a contribution to CARE 
as part of its Christmas observance. 

At the University of Kentucky, the college club 
aids others in solving Christmas gift problems by 
holding an annual bazaar. The club members sell 
fruit cakes, tree ornaments, corsages, stuffed ani- 
mals, luncheon cloths, and many other items. 
Though they cleared $168 last year, Helen 
Stephens says that their biggest dividend was the 
fun and fellowship working together. 


Peggy Houston tries to break open a Pinata and Kathleen 
Egan anticipates the joy of tasting the goodies inside just 


ton, Mary Lou Russell, Pat Peterson, and Mary as the children of Mexico do. This is one of the tableaus 


Ann Freezor. 


presented at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
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C, Davis 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA 


What 10 cents buys in nutritive value for each 
of 60 different foods is shown in a table prepared 
as a teaching aid by research workers in the Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics Branches. 

Appearing first in Nutrition Committee News, 
January-February 1954, the table now has been 
reproduced separately with its explanatory text. 

Columns show amounts of calories and eight nu- 
trients in ten cents’ worth of each food and the 
amount in terms of pounds that a dime would buy. 
The column giving retail prices is based on Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures for 56 United States 
cities in 1952—the latest average prices available 
when the issue was prepared. Instructions are 
given for adjusting the prices to local and current 
levels. 

“Nutritive Returns for 10 Cents, 60 Foods, Aver- 
age Prices 1952” may be obtained free from the 
Human Nutrition Research Branch, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


A master file of school lunch recipes is being 
organized in the Human Nutrition Research 
Branch as a technical aid to school lunch managers 
and kitchen staffs. It will be published by the 
Department's Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Recipes developed in the food laboratories in 
the past seven years have been reviewed and 
some improved, The best for nutritive value and 
acceptability will be printed on cards for the 
master file for school use. Some new recipes 
have been added and some quicker procedures, 
such as those for biscuit and cake mixes. 

Basic recipes are featured and will be accom- 
panied by suggestions for varying major in- 
gredients and flavor, also by suggestions as to 
foods to combine with the recipe dish to round 
out a balanced meal. Portion sizes of recipes will 
be indicated as a guide in providing for such 
nutrients as protein. 

A second working tool in preparation for school 
lunch use is a handbook of quantities to buy for 
100 servings of stated size. This is based partly 
on new data on edible yields to be expected from 
meats, fruits, and vegetables as procured in today’s 
markets. Information on fruits and vegetables is 
included. Data are being obtained in the HN 
laboratories and by contract arrangement at 
hospitals, colleges, and other institutions. 


A split-level house for a sloping lot is the new- 
est expansible farmhouse designed by the Home 
Economics Research Branch and the Agricultural 
Engineering Research Branch co-operatively. 

Modern-looking, inside and out, it includes many 
functional features and is in line with needs and 
preferences of many farm families, as shown in the 
nationwide farm housing survey. 

The plan places a large living-dining area and 
kitchen and utility room at the lower level. A few 
steps higher are two bedrooms. All of this com- 
prises the basic unit, the portion of the house built 
for first occupancy. The future addition is a third 
bedroom at the upper level. 

A house experimentally built by this plan is 
being occupied and observed at the Agricultural 
Research Center in Beltsville, Maryland, Its experi- 
mental features include perimeter heating by ducts 
laid in the concrete slab floor. 

As a ventilation aid, partitions not extending to 
ceiling are optional between the dining area and 
kitchen and the living area and bedrooms. 

A leaflet, “Split Level Expansible Farmhouse,” 
L.-376, describing the plan and telling how working 
drawings may be ordered, can be had on request 
from the Office of Information, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


With new titles and somewhat revised text, the 
following may be obtained free from the Office of 
Information also. (See address above. ) 

“Green Vegetables for Good Eating,” HG-41 (re- 
placing “Green Vegetables in Everyday Meals”). 

“Human Nutrition and Home Economics Re- 
search . . . in the U.S. Department of Agriculture,” 
PA-251 (replacing “The Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics what it is and 
does” ). 


Flowers bloom in the trough of this bedroom-living 
area partition of the experimental split-level house. 
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Elizabeth Guilford, 
1944-46 AHEA Treasurer, Dies 


Elizabeth Guilford, former chief of the home 
economics bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company and treasurer of AHEA from 
1944 to 1946, died suddenly in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, on October 29, 1954. 

In addition to her service to AHEA as treasurer, 
Miss Guilford had served as chairman of the social 
welfare and public health department, as a tech- 
nical adviser for the JounnaL, and as councilor of 
the New York State Home Economics Association. 


National Health Council Sponsors 
Operation Health Career Horizons 


“Operation Health Career Horizons,” a cam- 
paign to increase the flow of capable young people 
into the nation’s health services, is to reach stu- 
dents in high schools with information about op- 
portunities in health careers. The campaign was 
recommended at the 1954 National Health Forum. 
Materials are to include a guidebook for teachers 
and vocational counselors, a brief leaflet for young 
people themselves and for their parents, and a 
series of health career posters for school and com- 
munity use. The materials are sponsored, ap- 
proved, and issued by the National Health Coun- 
cil, in co-operation with the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States. 


Special School Milk Program 
Under New Agricultural Act of 1954 


A special school milk program was established 
under the Agricultural Act of 1954. Congress pro- 
vided that—beginning September 1 of this year 
and continuing through the end of June in 1956— 
not to exceed $50,000,000 annually be used to in- 
crease the consumption of fluid milk by children 
in nonprofit schools of high school grade and under. 

Payment is being carried out by a “reimburse- 
ment” method, The milk is bought by the schools 
directly from local distributors. The reimburse- 
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ment method has been used successfully for many 
years in operation of the national school lunch 
program. 

The special school milk program operates 
through the same chain of federal, state, and local 
responsibilities as does the national school lunch 
program. Nationally, it is administered by the 
USDA Agricultural Marketing Service. In_ the 
states, the school milk program is administered by 
the state’s educational agency, except in states 
where the educational agency is prohibited by law 
from disbursing funds to private schools. In those 
cases, AMS administers the program directly to 
such schools. 

To participate in this program, schools must 
meet the law's requirements that they be non- 
profit and of high school grade and under. In 
addition, they must agree to operate their food 
and milk service on a nonprofit basis and to serve 
fluid whole milk meeting state and local standards 
for butterfat content and sanitation. 

The program will make possible the initiation 
of milk service in many schools and will increase 
consumption in schools already serving milk to a 
part of the school enrollment. In addition, the 
program makes it possible to reduce over-all costs 
of milk servings in schools by reimbursing the 
schools for a part of the costs of the milk they serve 
in excess of their normal use. 

Schools not serving milk last year will be allowed 
reimbursement up to 3 cents per half-pint for milk 
they serve under the new program. 

A larger rate of reimbursement is allowed schools 
that already are serving milk; the federal reim- 
bursement is set at 4 cents per half-pint for addi- 
tional milk served by them. These reimburse- 
ment rates are set as maximums by the USDA. 
But state educational agencies are authorized to 
modify them in payments to schools, within the 
USDA limits, according to local conditions. 

Interested groups can make important contri- 
butions to the success of this special school milk 
program by stimulating local interest in the pro- 
gram and assisting in solution of local problems 
that might arise in its operation. Co-operative ac- 
tion by many groups can be particularly helpful 
in establishing sources of milk supply for schools 
and in providing them with necessary milk service 
equipment. 

As part of this program to encourage increased 
milk consumption in schools, an amount not to 
exceed one per cent of the funds available during 
this fiscal year has been reserved for research. With 
state educational agencies, the AMS will conduct 
experimental operations in schools to determine 
new and more effective methods for increasing the 
availability and consumption of milk in schools. 
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Know Your AHEA—Its Program 


The national program of work of the American 
Home Economics Association springs from review 
and restatement every two years of timely, specific 
objectives directed toward the object of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The bylaws of the Association provide that the 
president-elect shall serve as chairman of the pro- 
gram-of-work committee. Thus, the program pro- 
posed for her two-year term of office not only 
reflects her philosophy but also gives 
to each president a strong, member- 
ship-approved platform on which to 
base the work of her administration. 
In the intermediate years, the program 
of work is reviewed and re-approved 
by the membership at the annual 
meeting. 


its research reports and articles on teaching in other 
issues, monthly provides assistance in carrying out 
proposals for action toward this objective. 

Membership. As many as three times during 
the year, the AHEA invites all members to re- 
main members for the coming year—it even re- 
invites those who have neglected to pay their 
dues for one year. Two folders—the Organization 
and Program folder and another called “For Serv- 
ices That Count: Join AHEA”~—are 
available for membership promotion 
whether you have only one prospec- 
tive member in mind or whether you 
are a state membership chairman with 
dozens of prospects. 

Recruitment. AHEA has issued a 
whole packet of materials, comprehen- 


The program of work is published 
in the September Journat each year. 
It is further promoted to members and prospective 
members through a folder titled “Organization and 
Program: American Home Economics Association,” 
which is always available free from AHEA. If 
you haven't seen an organization and program 
folder recently, you have been missing a fine piece 
of informative material for use in membership pro- 
motion, public relations, and recruitment. 


National Activities 

The program of work is for each member of 
AHEA, individually, in small groups, or as a mem- 
ber of a state association or of the whole AHEA. 

Just as the program of work is national, but 
designed for individual participation, so are its 
“tools” available to all members of the Association. 
These tools have been prepared for the use of all 
AHEA members in carrying out the suggested pro- 
posals for action as well as through many other 
activities. 

Education in Home Economics. Toward this 
objective, AHEA has issued several new bibliog- 
raphies, including in 1954: “List of Films on Family 
Relations and Child Development” (25 cents) and 
“Selected Bibliography of Theses and Research in 
Family Economics, Home Management and Re- 
lated Areas” (25 cents), and, in 1953, the report of 
an AHEA-sponsored workshop: “Strengthening the 
Family Relationships Aspects of Teaching at the 
Secondary School Level” (25 cents). 

The Journat, too, through its research issue and 


get a member 


sive, attractive, and up to date, for 
everyone's use in explaining the field 
of home economics to young people, their parents, 
and counselors. 

Several fellowships for advanced study are 
awarded annually by AHEA as a means of recruit- 
ment for future leaders and administrators. All 
life membership payments to AHEA go into one 
of these fellowship funds. 

International Relations. Nationally, AHEA gives 
each member an opportunity to participate in an 
international scholarship program through our In- 
ternational Scholarship Fund. 

“New Dimensions in International Programs of 
Home Economics,” a report of a working confer- 
ence AHEA sponsored last spring, is another tool 
for our international relations efforts. (Single 
copies of a limited supply are free.) 

Public Relations. “Opinion Building” (50 cents), 
published last year as a guide to public relations, 
is a self-sharpening public relations tool—the more 
it is used the more effective it becomes. 

Legislative and Social Action. Through formu- 
lation of a legislative program for the AHEA 
(published annually in the September Journat), 
through contributions to the Washington News 
page, and through summaries of legislation sent to 
state chairmen, the AHEA legislative committee 
gives leadership in support of the AHEA legisla- 
tive program. 

It’s our AHEA and our program of work. Let's 
each know our program and work at it—with the 
help of our new member! 
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AHEA Section Holds Conference 


on Family-Consumption Research 


FrrzsimMMONs 

Purdue University 

Chairman, AHEA Family Economics- 
Home Management Section 


A Conference on Research in Family Consump- 
tion held at the University of Chicago from August 
23 to 25, 1954, under the leadership of Margaret 
G. Reid, with the co-operation of the AHEA, was 
the most recent in a series of conferences through 
which the development of the field of family eco- 
nomics and home management has been promoted 
during the last ten or twelve years. 

The purpose of the Conference was to concen- 
trate attention on technical problems of measuring 
factors affecting family consumption. Interest 
shown before the Conference in measuring the 
effect of family size and composition by itself or 
measuring the influence of income free from the 
effect of family size and composition led Dr. Reid 
to set up the accompanying bibliography. 

Agenda ‘topics, based on solicited suggestions, 
were: 


Mayor Topics 

1, Techniques of analyzing family size and composition 
as a factor separate from income and of measuring in- 
come separate from family size and composition. 

2. Factors to consider in deciding a type of consuming unit 
to use. Discussion of census data and large studies 
of family consumption which have been made. 

3. Ways of analyzing family income in order to estimate 
the effect of enduring change in family income on con- 
sumption, other things remaining the same. 

4. The administration of research programs. 


Minor Topics 

5. Types of information needed on durable goods and 
problems of collecting and analyzing data. 

6. What factors are likely to explain change in family con- 
sumption between two time-periods. 

7. Things to be thought of in defining family expenditures 
as distinct from savings and of deciding on the cate- 
gories to use. 

To these topics, the Conference added “The 
Influence of the Family Cycle on Family Con- 
sumption.” Thirty members made up the Con- 
ference group, representing state colleges and 
universities, the University of Chicago, North- 
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western University at Chicago, and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Problems in research in family consumption were 
discussed and some notable gaps in our information 
about the subjects noted. Among these were: 


We need to learn quantities bought as well as amount of 
money spent for consumption goods. 

We need to learn what consumers do with what they 
buy. There is evidence that much waste takes place. 

There is a great deal of variation in the consuming unit 
studied. This makes comparisons of findings difficult. 

Most data are obtained in a short period of time, not 
over a series of years. Consumption of durable goods may 
show different relationships to income for a period of years 
than for one year only. 

There are gaps in our knowledge of consumption by the 
family during its entire life cycle. The beginning family 
and the family at the later stages of the cycle have not been 
studied. 

Attention must be given to the “enduring change” in 
family income. This refers to year-to-year changes that 
may be experienced by the family in good and in bad years. 
On a yearly basis families may be thrown into classifications 
where they do not really belong. 

We need to learn something about the replacement rates 
of durable goods. 

We should investigate the cost of services offered in 
the market and what they do to help sell commodities. 

The conference group proposed another meeting to con- 
sider research in family consumption to be held after the 
conference on teaching planned for the year 1954-55. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ANALYTICAL TECHNIQUES 
or DEALING WITH FAMILY SIZE AND COMPOSITION 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH INCOME 


1. Budget levels for families of different sizes. Monthly 
Labor Rev. 71, No. 2 (Feb. 1948), pp. 179-181. 
FriepMan, M. A method of comparing incomes of 
families differing in composition. Conference on Re- 
search in Income and Wealth, National Bureau of 
Economic Research. Studies in Income and Wealth 
15 (1953), pp. 11-22. Appendix by Jean M. Due, 
pp. 21-24. 

3. Monroe, D., et al. Family Income and Expenditures. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Pub. 465 (1941), pp. 54-76. 

4. Nicnorson, J. L. Variations in working class family 
expenditures. J. Royal Statistical Soc. 112, Part IV 
(1949), pp. 359-411, 

5. Snyper, E. Financing a family. Eugenical Quart. 
News 38, No. 4 (Dec. 1953), pp. 120-129. 

6. Synpenstricker, E., and Kinc, W. I. The measure- 

ment of relative economic status of families. Quart. 

Pub. of Am. Statistical Assoc. 17, No. 125 (Sept. 1921), 

pp. 842-857. 

Vickrey, W. Resource distribution patterns and the 

classification of families. Conference on Research in 

Income and Wealth (NBER). Studies in Income and 

Wealth 10 (1947), pp. 260-329. 

8. Wuitiams, F., and Hanson, A. Money disbursements 
of wage earners and clerical workers in the north At- 
lantic region, 1934-36. U. S. Dept. Labor Bull. 636 
(1940), pp. 431-458. 

9. Wu.taMs, F., and Zimerman, C. C. Studies of 
family living in the United States and other countries: 
An analysis of material and method. U. S. Dept. Agr. 

Mise, Pub. 223 (1935), pp. 49-59. 
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Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Marjorre Brown 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College 


Motivational differences between high and low 
scholarship college students, W. F. Brown, 
N. Apeces, and I. Iscor. J. Educ. Psychol. 45, 
No. 4 (Apr. 1954), pp. 215-223. 

This is a report of a series of three studies de- 
signed to investigate differences in motivation be- 
tween college students with high scholarship and 
those with low. Results of the studies seem to show 
that the student's attitude toward academic life 
may be as great a factor (if not greater) in scholar- 
ship as study habits, study aids, or native intelli- 
gence. The poor student, according to the report, 
is characterized by “activity delay’—unwillingness 
to conform to academic requirements, lack of de- 
cisiveness of action, and tendency to procrastinate. 
The activity delay type of behavior was found not 
to be limited to the classroom but was carried over 
by poorer students into out-of-class activities, such 
as voluntary participation in research studies and 
university-wide projects. 

The authors suggest that the underlying motiva- 
tion for attending college in the first place may be 
related to the level of scholarship. 


New dimensions for the college teacher: A sym- 
posium. I. Teacher and student in the 1960's: 
Some problems and opportunities, A. C. ]acons. 
Educ. Record 35, No. 3 (July 1954), pp. 182-186. 
New dimensions in college teaching are needed 

because of the great increase in numbers of college 

students, the need for greater financial support of 
higher education, the importance of assuming re- 
sponsibility for world leadership, and the recogni- 
tion of the student as the focal point of education. 

The teacher faces difficulties due to continuing 
expansion of knowledge, pressure to do research 
and publish, ignorance of emotional and social fac- 
tors affecting human development, and conflicting 
demands on time. Differences in basic philosophy 
among college staff members and conflict over 
breadth in knowledge versus specialized knowl- 


edge and techniques also prevent effective teacher- 
student relationships. 

Recommendations are made for removing obsta- 
cles to desirable teacher-student relationships. Aims 
and objectives of the college need to be clarified 
through participation of faculty, staff, and students; 
then a college program that will contribute more 
directly to the realization of those objectives must 
be developed. Every effort should be made to find, 
encourage, and keep good teachers, More effective 
training and preparation for college teaching, in- 
cluding development of understanding of the psy- 
chology of adolescence and youth, should be con- 
sidered. Colleges must provide adequate facilities 
for teaching, encourage teacher evaluation, develop 
policies to foster professional growth of teachers, 
and base salary and promotion schedules on merit. 


The essentials of professional education: From 
the obvious to the significant, S. Huiurner. 
J. Higher Educ. 25, No. 5 (May 1954), pp. 245- 
255. 

The “obvious” in professional education occurs 
when craftsmanship is studied only as a set of tech- 
niques; training for a craft moves toward becoming 
professional when students learn basic principles. 
The specialized body of knowledge built up in each 
relevant science supplies the basic principles. How- 
ever, there is danger in becoming so immersed in 
specialism that understanding of principles be- 
comes too fragmentary or too narrow in interpreta- 
tion. Craftsmanship and specialism, if separated 
in the educational process, may combine to thwart 
the “significant,” which is professionalism. 

The professional is distinguished by certain 
characteristics; education for professionalism must 
develop these characteristics. The student must be 
helped to discover root principles in the actual 
situation so that he can have enough fundamental 
knowledge to “learn how to learn” from his profes- 
sional experience. Training the student to turn to 
authority for the right answer and then to apply it 
until he remembers does not develop professional- 
ism. In all curriculum experiences with which the 
student is confronted, learning should be focused 
to enable him to function with concern for human 
welfare and to operate responsibly, recognizing 
areas where he is qualified and where the knowl- 
edge and skills of others may be more applicable. 
He should learn to behave as representative of a 
“profession.” 

Such goals in professional education can be ac- 
complished when both craftsmanship and special- 
ism have important parts but only when the two 
are “placed in a context which relates them openly” 
and when practice and theory are integrated in the 
mind of the student. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Cunistine Newark 
Ohio State University 


Who's doing what about bad ads locally. Printer’s 
Ink 248, No. 8 (Aug. 20, 1954), pp. 44-54. 
The real strength of local Better Business Bu- 

reaus, advertising clubs, and media lies in com- 
bating advertising abuses on the home front. They 
aid national organizations fighting objectionable 
advertising, sometimes through the national adver- 
tiser’s local outlets and media, but their influence 
is strongest with local dealers who step over the 
line. 

For 40 years the Better Business Bureaus have 
been stamping out advertising abuses through two 
methods: persuasion and public exposure. Recently 
a new method has been added: review boards, now 
operating in more than 20 cities, which provide 
court-like settings where miscreants can be charged, 
heard, and their cases decided. Their principal 
value is psychological, encouraging voluntary com- 
pliance with codes and standards. 

Co-operative action is a keystone in advertising 
club service. One point of the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America’s 11-point integrity program is in- 
creased co-operation with Better Business Bureaus 
and performance of Bureau duties if no Bureau 
exists. Local media, such as newspapers and tele- 
vision stations, also are working on the problem. 
The censors of most New York papers have an 
association of their own as an informal clearing- 
house of ideas and information. 

Massachusetts has passed a bait advertising law 
worked out with the Boston Better Business Bu- 
reau. Publicity is being given to the Massachusetts 
law and bait practices through the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Broadcasters, and 
the Better Business Bureau. A model law to con- 
trol bait advertising has been sent to states with 
suggestions for action. 

[This is the fourth article reporting Printer’s Ink 
. three months’ survey on the fight against bad 
advertising. ] 


Demand analysis from the MSC consumer panel, 
G. G. Quacxensusn. J. Farm Econ. 36, No. 3 
(Aug. 1954), pp. 415-427. 

The Michigan State College Consumer Panel 
consists of about 250 families in Lansing who 
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weekly provide considerable data on food pur- 
chases. The project, approved in 1948, was de- 
signed to continue for 10 years. The first food 
purchase diaries were received in February 1951. 

Objectives are to determine (1) effect of price 
changes (both money and real) upon quantities of 
food purchased and the associated time-lag in 
adjustment, (2) effect of income changes (money, 
real) on quantity purchased and expenditures for 
various food products, and (3) effect of price 
changes and income changes upon substitution 
among different products: in a sense, to determine 
price elasticity, income elasticity, and cross elas- 
ticity of demand. 

Discussed are the sampling procedure, reliability 
of data, operating procedures, some preliminary 
findings on demand analysis, and the potential of 
the panel as a source of data supplemental to tra- 
ditional demand analysis. 

The panel data provide much valuable informa- 
tion not directly related to studies of elasticities, 
for example, consumer purchase patterns, buying 
habits, and allocation of the food dollar. 


Attitudes of rural school children towards sev- 
eral food production and canning activities, 
D. Dicxins, U. Vercuson, and ALex FANELLI. 
Miss. Expt. Sta. Bull. 519 (May 1954), 41 pp. 
Four hundred rural Negro and white children, 

grades 7 to 9, and 114 retarded in school but 13 to 

16 years old, in two counties, were asked to answer 

four questions concerning each of five pictures 

showing children performing activities alone or 
with the family. 

Results indicated that attitudes of a majority 
were favorable toward activities pictured, that few 
were neutral on any activities, that children who 
performed an activity were more often favorable 
toward it, that there was little difference in atti- 
tudes of 4-H Club members and nonmemvers 
toward popular activities, but that members were 
more favorable toward less popular activities. Ma- 
jor reasons for favoring an activity were good food 
resulting and helping parents and others. Reasons 
for not liking an activity included “nature of task” 
(hard, unpleasant, no fun) or “not suitable for sex, 
age, and position.” 

Conclusions were that food habits and attitudes 
toward food production activities are closely re- 
lated. It is important to seek means of providing 
interest in these activities, of minimizing hard and 
unpleasant features, and of giving children oppor- 
tunities for performing tasks to which they are 
unaccustomed and for learning new skills. 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Ruru Horr. 
Ohio State University 


The parental responsibilities of grandparents, 
R. Arsrecut. Marriage & Family Living 16, 
No. 3 ( Aug. 1954), pp. 201-204. 

This analysis of generation patterns is the third 
article of a series on families of older people made 
with the Committee on Human Development of 
the University of Chicago under the direction of 
R. J. Havighurst and E. W. Burgess. 

Responsibilities of grandparents with grandchil- 
dren was found to be less than expected; only 
5 per cent of the grandparents and none of the 
great-grandparents took care of children regularly 
although they helped in an emergency or on an 
occasional visit. Active social participation with 
the family on visits is the most common relation- 
ship and does not involve responsibility in either 
direction. The elders may give up something be- 
sides their time—for example, when they attend a 
motion picture which they do not like with the 
children. Letters are the only means of communi- 
cation between generations for 10 per cent of the 
grandparents and almost half of great-grandparents. 
Distance, travel costs, personal problems, and the 
brevity of the vacation periods of the younger 
group are blamed for keeping the generations 
apart. 

A chart titled “Inter-Generation Values of Parent- 
Child Relationships” is presented to show genera- 
tion changes. Social class, religious values, and 
beliefs may change between generations. Local 
culture holds parents accountable for their chil- 
dren but relaxes expectations, blames, and gains 
with each successive generation. The roles of per- 
sons in a five-generation group seem more vaguely 
defined or detached than for those in a four- 
generation group. “Apparently the closer the parent 
relationship the more intense will be the feelings, 
emotions and responsibilities of family members” 
[to those of other generations]. 


Studies of three-generation households, M. Kor - 


Ler, Marriage & Family Living 16, No. 3 


(Aug. 1954), pp. 205-206. 

Three-generation heuseholds have been estab- 
lished because of lack of housing facilities in 
crowded cities and increase in population, Three 
studies were conducted to determine the number 
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of three-generation households and to reveal some 
of these problems. 

Approximately one household in every four was 
found to be affected by three-generation living. 
Half of the persons in city households favored 
bringing their parents into their homes while half 
disapproved. The conflict was between “wanting 
to do the right thing” with respect to their parents 
but not wanting too much interference in house- 
hold tasks and child rearing practices. The three- 
generation household was recognized “as a hazard- 
ous type of family living,” since elders have had 
considerable authority in the past. The young 
couples are trying to live independently, and the 
children are confused by the dividing of authority 
among all the adults and their own desire to be 
“grown up.” 

One unexpected finding was that three-genera- 
tion units studied lasted on the average from one 
to five years. The high death rate of the elder 
generation may be an explanation. This latter 
group faces the constant problems associated with 
failing health and loss of status. Persons in the 
middle generation seemed to be the ones that were 
caught between the pressures from above and be- 
low, but they seemed to be adjusting quite well. 


Some aspects of psychotherapy in a counseling 
service to parents of young children, B. 
Wore. Mental Hyg. 38, No. 3 (July 1954), pp. 
430-446. 

A group of pediatricians found in their regular 
check-ups of children that they had to deal with 
problems of emotional adjustment of parents and 
children; thus a counseling service was set up to 
supplement the pediatric services. Emphasis was 
on the preventive aspects of early parental recog- 
nition and understanding of emotional stresses of 
young children, 

Several case studies are given as illustrations of 
both the one-hour and the several-hour counseling 
service offered. For those parents needing more 
intensive psychotherapy, this counseling was 
found to open the way to their acceptance of it. 
In another kind of service, both parents were seen 
episodically over a period of several years to help 
them with a chronic physical problem with emo- 
tional repercussions. 

The challenging suggestion that comes from the 
description of the six-year experience of this coun- 
seling service is the possibility of the psychiatric 
social worker's serving a wider range of needs of 
parents by having the service easily available and 
inexpensive. 
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Housing and 
Household Equipment 


Contributed by Lyp1a INMAN 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


The wonderful climate machine, C. L. WALKER. 
Harper's Mag. 209, No. 1250 (July 1954), pp. 
69-74. 

Lord Kelvin in 1852 presented a paper to the 
Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow on “The 
Economy of Heating or Cooling Buildings by 
Means of Currents of Air.” The device suggested 
was nothing less than the heat pump which engi- 
neers today expect to revolutionize the way our 
homes are heated and cooled. 

More than 15 large companies are now engaged 
in heat pump manufacture—betting millions in re- 
search, design, planning, and production that the 
heat pump will become a new billion-dollar Ameri- 
can industry. 

The heat pump takes heat from the air, the 
ground, or water in the ground. Last winter a 
medical clinic in northern Ohio was heated with 
heat from the outdoor air. Cleveland has a skating 
rink where adjoining offices are warmed by a 
pump which takes all its heat from the rink water 
as it is freezing. 

A plot of earth 100 by 30 feet will provide more 
than enough heat to heat a house by pump for a 
year. In Florida there are a number of water-source 
heat pumps which collect heat from almost any 
adequate water supply. 

There are larger quantities of heat in the air 
about us than is usually realized. Air at 0°F has 
only 14 per cent less heat than air at 70°F. General 
Electric and Westinghouse have decided to limit 
their manufacture of heat pumps to those using 
this source of heat. 

The heat pump is a relatively small heating unit, 
and test pumps show that it will cost less to oper- 
ate than do some other types of home heating 
units. The electric power rate in the region is a 
very important factor in the cost of operation. 

At present the initial expense is probably out of 
reach for the average owner of an average house— 
but so were the first household refrigerators. 


What's ahead for soaps and synthetic deter- 
gents? A. W. Smrru. Soap & Chem. Specialties 
30, No. 7 (July 1954), pp. 41-43, 65. 

The surface properties of a solution are markedly 

different from those of the pure solvent when a 
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surface-active agent is added to the solution. The 
synthetic surface-active agents represent attempts 
to imitate the action of soap in soft water, at the 
same time avoiding a disadvantage of soap—the 
formation of insoluble salts when used in hard 
water. 

The light-duty syndets are best used for dish- 
washing and light laundering. Redeposition of soil 
in the fabric is one of the problems present when 
they are used for general laundering. 

A fluorescent dye is an organic compound that 
emits visible light under influence of ultra-violet 
light. This dye, when deposited on fabrics, makes 
them appear cleaner and brighter. It is not always 
stable in the presence of ordinary bleaching agents. 

Under study or research are the use of biologi- 
cally active compounds as bactericides or bacterio- 
stats in syndet formulations; new packages for 
liquid and powder syndets; new low-sudsing deter- 
gents; and heavy-duty liquid detergents. 

As the use of water softening systems becomes 
more widespread in the home, there is every reason 
to believe that soap will once more be more widely 
used, At present its lower price and its milder 
action on the skin can sometimes justify its use 
even in hard water areas. 


Trade promotion . . . do-it-yourself .. . dealer 
support create dual market, H. E. Green. 
Printer’s Ink 248, No. 11 (Sept. 10, 1954), pp. 
26-28. 

New adhesive cuts out the need for great pres- 
sure in veneering Formica to a plywood core. With 
reasonable skill and simple woodworking tools 
almost anyone can apply Formica with an ordinary 
rolling pin. This fact plus trade promotion and 
advertising have changed sales to the place where 
75 per cent of the Formica Company business is 
residential. 


Isotopes for washing check. Chem. Weck 75, 

No. 11 (Sept. 11, 1954), pp. 64. 

Nuclear Instrument and Chemical Corporation 
ran tests for the washing effectiveness of one make 
of automatic washing machines with “hot dirt.” 

Nuclear worked out a swatch that could be 
checked with both the Geiger counter and a re- 
flectometer. The swatches were washed in soap 
with water at 160°F. 

Most commonly carbon black, glyceryl tristear- 
ate, and algae were the soil types used. All soil 
was tagged with carbon 14. Its count before and 
after washing was compared to give an indication 
of washer effectiveness. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Curistine Ricker 
Stanford University 


Interpersonal relationships dietetics, R. 
Brener. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 30, No. 9 (Sept. 
1954), pp. 872-875. 

The dietitian has contact with three major 
groups: the patient or customer, fellow profes- 
sional workers, and nonprofessional personnel. 
There are problems specific to each group. In 
dealing with clinical patients the dietitian needs to 
recognize that some foods are restricted by racial 
or religious culture. Often a substitute may be 
found. Food is sometimes a symbol of status— 
sometimes imported foods are used to give status. 

In times of stress our eating habits are affected. 
The dietitian must become involved in the “human 
side” of a situation. 

Dietitians as members of a young profession may 
need to explain their role. This is a specialized 
age. Doctors may be so busy with advances in 
medicine that they may not be as up to date in 
nutrition. The patient needs the services of doctor, 
nurse, and dietitian. 

Nonprofessional personnel need the dietitian who 
can be an effective teacher. In this situation she 
finds herself in common with anyone in a super- 
visory capacity. 

All individuals have in common the need to 
develop and maintain a sense of self-esteem. This 
motivation is back of the uncooperative patient, the 
doctor who minimizes the role of dietitians, and 
the employee who is always at odds with fellow 
workers or the dietitian. It is true of the dietitian 
herself. 


“Day school” feeding is different, D. M. Carew. 
Coll. & Univ. Bus. 17, No. 2 (Aug. 1954), pp. 
49-50. 

This article points out the problems involved in 
feeding a large group of students—some 3800 in 
number—who are some distance from eating places 
during the day and go home at night. 

The University of Illinois, Chicago Division, has 
this situation on its Navy Pier campus. 

Miss Johnson, the food service manager, finds the 
long vacation lay-offs cause one of the most diffi- 
cult of the personnel problems. The service is 
nonprofit and prices are low. 

Paper service is used almost entirely; this is a 
great help in the dishwashing area. There is a 
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central bake shop which supplies goods to the 
west side of the campus. 


Do your records and reports work for you? 
M. Barry. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 30, No. 8 
(Aug. 1954), pp. 774-776. 

Perhaps our records don't give us information 
we want and our reports are ignored by those 
whose help we need. Why? 

Records state facts—reports should make them 
interesting. Your records should be tailor-made to 
your own needs and contain only needed informa- 
tion. They should be evaluated periodically. 

As for reports—picture your potential readers and 
write as you would talk. Cull out nonessentials. 
Have people in your report. Have your report pre- 
pared on time. 

Statistics may ruin a good report; include only 
those that influence particular conclusions. Try 
your statistics out on your friends. The same chart 
may mean different things to different people. 

Talk about failures as well as successes. Failures 
make you more human. Be perfect and you remove 
yourself from the rest of the human race. 


Conserve management time, W. J. Kuenn. [nsti- 
tutions Mag. 35, No. 3 (Sept. 1954), pp. 
127-128. 

“Any task that cannot be accomplished by one 
man working alone requires some form of organi- 
zation.” 

A few questions will help you decide whether 
your institution is soundly organized. 

Is responsibility for making every type of deci- 
sion specifically assigned? Does that person as- 
signed have authority to carry out decisions? Does 
each employee report to just one “boss”? Is each 
employee selected and used to the maximum of his 
capabilities? Is the “chain of command” clearly 
defined? Is there a trained substitute available for 
each position? 

If your answers are yes, yours is a good organiza- 
tion. If not, begin to change. If you are a top 
executive there is no more valuable use of your 
time than the development of a good organizational 
structure. Any organization of 20 people or more 
needs a reasonably formal operating manual. To 
set up, plan and determine every activity for which 
someone must be responsible; establish groupings 
of these into departments. This will lead to an 
organization chart. Define the authoritv delegated 
to discharge each responsibility. Put all this in 
writing; select your people; and explain the work- 
ing of the plan. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Cecita Scuuck 
Purdue University 


Viewpoints on the problems of chemicals in 
foods. The viewpoint of a food manufac- 
turer, R. C. Newton. Am. J. Public Health & 
Nation's Health 44, No. 8 (Aug. 1954), pp. 985- 
987. 

In the past man learned through the senses to 
select those food items that were good for him. But 
with the developments in food processing the 
senses can no longer serve as the sole protection 
against harmful substances. The Food and Drug 
Administration is authorized to promulgate stand- 
ards and definitions of food products. Once a 
standard and definition are promulgated on a food 
product it is unlawful to ship interstate any of this 
food containing substances not included in the 
standard, But there are still many more foods out- 
side the standards than within. As the law now 
stands the FDA must be able to prove that a sub- 
stance is injurious to the human body before it 
can prevent the use of that substance in unstand- 
ardized foods, This may require a two- or three- 
year study. Because of this situation and the fact 
that the number of chemicals proposed for use in 
foods has increased greatly in recent years it be- 
comes impossible for the FDA to protect the public 
on a practical basis under the present law. The 
author favors a change in the law to require that a 
new substance proposed for use in human food be 
tested by the manufacturer and proved harmless 
before coming into use. 


Nutritional applications of antibiotics. Nutrition 
Rev. 12, No. 6 (June 1954), pp. 166-168. 
Antibiotics have come to be considered useful 

adjuncts in the production of pork, bacon, and 

poultry and in the rearing of calves. The antibiotics 
most widely used for growth-stimulating effects are 
aureomycin, terramycin, penicillin, and bacitracin. 

They have a dual action, being used at 5 to 20 parts 

per million as growth stimulants or at 100 to 200 

parts per million as therapeutic agents. 

A matter of concern in human nutrition is the 
antibiotic carry-over from feed into animal prod- 
ucts used for human consumption. Aureomycin fed 
at growth-stimulating levels has not been found as 
residue in meat. The lowest level producing de- 
tectable carry-over in pigs was 200 parts per mil- 
lion. At a level of 1,000 parts per million carry-over 
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is detectable in most animal tissues. However, even 
at this high level withdrawal of the antibiotic from 
the diet for several days has been found to result 
in clearance of the substance from the tissues. 
Aureomycin in meat is also destroyed by cooking. 
This situation thus appears favorable for meat but 
may be different for eggs and milk which are not 
always cooked before eating. A transmission of 
aureomycin to milk has not been observed. 

The control of plant diseases through systematic 
treatment with antibiotics is also coming into use. 
With food plants this, too, is a consideration in 
human nutrition. Much more research is necessary 
in this field, and there is need for constant check- 
ing to determine the effect of the antibiotic on 
the wholesomeness of products for human con- 
sumption. 


Nutritional studies of vegetarians: I. Nutritional, 
physical and laboratory studies, G. Harp- 
INGE and F, J. Stare. J. Clin. Nutrition 2, No. 2 
( March-April, 1954), pp. 73-82. 

The subjects of this study were adolescents, preg- 
nant women, and men and women 45 to 70 years 
of age. The latter were included in an effort to 
discover the effects of dietary regimes maintained 
over long periods of time, and the pregnant women 
and adolescents constituted “stress groups” most 
likely to reveal inherent weaknesses in their die- 
taries. Included in each group were lacto-ovo 
vegetarians, “pure” vegetarians, and non-vegetari- 
ans. The last-named group was included as a 
control or standard group. In general the lacto- 
ovo-vegetarian pattern of eating might be consid- 
ered to parallel that of the average American or 
non-vegetarian except for the exclusion of meat. 
“Pure” vegetarians are those who exclude all foods 
of animal origin. Dietary histories were obtained 
by the method of Burke, and computation of die- 
taries was based on data obtained from several 
standard sources. 

The study showed that although the dietary in- 
take of nutrients varied widely among individuals, 
the average intake of all groups, with the excep- 
tion of the adolescent “pure” vegetarians, approxi- 
mated or exceeded the amounts recommended by 
the National Research Council. Non-vegetarian 
adolescents consumed significantly more protein 
than did lacto-ovo-vegetarian and “pure” vegetarian 
adolescents. The “pure” vegetarians averaged 20 
pounds less in weight than did the other two 
groups. No evidence was obtained to indicate that 
a lacto-ovo-vegetarian diet failed to provide an 
adequate dietary for an expectant mother. 
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Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Jutta A. Taytor, ANN PEARL, 
and ELeanore T. Lurry 

New York City Group 

Social Welfare and Public Health Department 


Public welfare—a major responsibility, E. 
ston. Public Welfare 11, No. 4 (Oct. 1953), 
pp. 126-130, 145. 

The purpose of this paper was to present effec- 
tive facts for use in broadening the understanding 
of local welfare officials. It points to the respon- 
sibility of the local officials in effectively and eco- 
nomically meeting the needs of people where they 
live. 

The need for public welfare, the increased under- 
standing of its function on the part of the general 
public, and the development of methods for meet- 
ing this need through local, state, and federal 
participation are discussed. Differences between 
states and among local communities are also noted. 

Seven points of significance in the administra- 
tion of a local welfare program are developed. 

First, financing of public welfare today still in- 
volves a substantial contribution from local gov- 
ernment. 

Second, public welfare administrators have long 
supported the principle of a single agency to ad- 
minister public welfare programs at the local level 
as the most efficient and effective way in which to 
make the services available. 

Third, the organization for policy formulation 
and administrative decisions regarding public wel- 
fare should provide for participation from both 
state and local governmental levels. 

Fourth, public welfare, state and local, must be 
administered in such a way as to serve best both 
the individuals in need and the general public. 

Fifth, there must be constant reporting to the 
public with regard to public welfare. 

Sixth, co-operation with other public services 
and with the voluntary agencies in the social wel- 
fare field is essential. 

Seventh, the major emphasis in public welfare 
today should be upon preventive and rehabilitative 
services.—A.T.P. 


Advice and reassurance, D. M. Levy, MD. Am. J. 
Public Health 44, No. 9 (Sept. 1954), pp. 113- 
118. 


Do we know whether advice given to mothers 
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is actually followed? Do we know whether advice 
is usually accepted? If the advice is not followed 
or accepted, do we know why? Is it our fault or 
the mother’s fault? These are some of the ques- 
tions that were explored in the Attitude Study 
Project at Kips Bay Child Health Station, New 
York City, by physicians and nurses. In this article 
the giving of advice and reassurance is discussed 
from several angles. Even in cases where advice 
is presumably easily understood and easily fulfilled, 
there may be obstacles in the patient's response to 
the advice. These obstacles may be classified as 
practical, cultural, cognitive, and attitudinal. 

The manner of giving advice is also important. 
Examples of authoritative, explanatory, general, 
and specific manners are cited with emphasis on 
the fact that each form has an appropriate place 
in relation to the patient and kind of advice given. 
Advice, to be effective, should be understandable, 
usable, and acceptable to the individual's cultural 
values. There may be emotional factors on the 
part of the physician or nurse as well as on the 
part of the patient that may present an obstacle; 
this fact must be recognized and dealt with.— 


J.AT. 


Juvenile delinquency—a public welfare respon- 
sibility, B. M. Beck. Public Welfare 12, No. 11 
(Apr. 1954), pp. 50-55. 

The author of this article raises the question as 
to whether the increase in juvenile delinquency in 
this country is underestimated rather than over- 
estimated. He states that the evidence is clear that 
children here committed more serious crimes at an 
increasingly younger age, 

It is pointed out that the real leadership comes 
from local communities, which have the primary 
responsibility for the development of services. 

The author discusses the nature of the problem, 
the structure and the work of the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Project, the component parts of a program 
to combat juvenile delinquency, and finally the 
responsibility of public welfare agencies to give 
leadership in such a program. 

The pros and cons of the current trend of en- 
couraging ADC mothers to work are presented. 
The probable results of such a plan are discussed 
versus a program that will allow the mother to 
raise children with self-respect, decency, and a 
modicum of security. Public welfare administrators 
were urged to be prepared to show how inadequate 
budgets, a high case load, and unskilled workers 
pushed families on relief into areas where childzen 
are the most vulnerable to delinquency.—E.T.L. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre Winakor 
University of Toronto 


Contribution of Lastex to footwear. Am. Fabrics 

1, No. 30 (Fall 1954), pp. 92-93. 

The largest use of elastic fabric in footwear today 
is in linings cemented to leather. This backing adds 
controlled stretch and recovery to the natural plia- 
bility of leather. The elastic yarn is widely used in 
women’s shoes. With the growing popularity of 
slip-on styles for men, more Lastex is appearing in 
men’s shoes. 

In fabric shoes, a layer of Lastex fabric may be 
cemented on the bias of gabardine or faille to con- 
trol stretching. Now the footwear industry is using 
many novelty fabrics woven with Lastex for slip- 
pers and play shoes. Special water-repellent elastic 
fabrics are used in new overshoes with bonded-on 
rubber or plastic soles. 

The new Maccarone process uses a Lastex fabric 
insole to join the two edges of the upper. This 
process promises greater flexibility for footwear. 


A rapid test for gas-fading resistance of dyed 
cellulose acetate fabrics, H. M. FriepMan. Am. 
Dyestuff Reptr. 43, No. 18 (Aug. 30, 1954), pp. 
597-598. 

The usual method of testing for gas-fading of 
acetate fabrics requires three days. A new quick 
test method using only standard laboratory equip- 
ment is intended to provide a fairly accurate test 
without specialized equipment. It is not intended 
as a replacement for the longer test. 

The new method uses a 15-liter glass bottle. A 
tube, funnel, and pinch clamp permit adding hydro- 
chloric acid to a sodium nitrite solution. The fabric 
samples are exposed for 15 minutes on a glass rod 
hanger in the jar, and the nitric oxide gas gen- 
erated produces a color change very like the 
change that takes place in normal gas-fading. 


Stability control of cotton knit goods, I. J. 
Smirn. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 43, No. 15 (July 19, 
1954), pp. 467-468. 

The nature of knitting and processing of knit 
goods, especially circular knit goods, causes elonga- 
tion of the fabric. When the material is washed, 
the stitches relax and the goods usually become 
shorter and wider. There is much debate now as to 
how much residual shrinkage should be tolerated 
in knit goods. 
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The Redman process is a mechanical method 
for shrinkage control in knit goods. The goods are 
expanded in width in an operation called “nor- 
malizing.” A blast of hot air dries the fabric in a 
relaxed, floating-on-air position. Redmanizing is 
said to produce fabrics which meet rigid wash 
tests. 

The Tube-Tex Tensionless Calender reduces 
shrinkage because the knit goods are not under 
longitudinal strain in finishing. This is the most 
popular machine for knit goods shrinkage control 
methods. 

Tumble drying with steam is another method 
for control of shrinkage and may be used on either 
garments or piece goods. One disadvantage is that 
garments are often distorted in shape by tumble 
drying. 

Resin treatments are now being used to reduce 
shrinkage in knit goods with more success than in 
the past, but some drawbacks remain. The best 
way to obtain stability of knit goods will probably 
be a combination of mechanical plus resin treat- 
ments. It is essential that proper gauge and yarn 
sizes be used in fabric construction. 


A “sick” industry is on the mend. U.S. News & 
World Rept. 37, No. 11 (Sept. 10, 1954), pp. 
106-109. 

Present trends in the textile industries, which 
have been in a slump since 1951, seem to indicate 
bigger textile output in 1955. A recovery could 
reduce national unemployment by ten per cent 
and provide a boost in retail business. 

The demand for textiles and clothing was heavy 
after World War II and at the beginning of the 
Korean war. Later, the consumer dollars went to 
purchase more durable goods, houses, and services. 
Predictions of better times for the clothing and 
textile industries are based upon four factors: 
population growth, need to replace outworn items 
purchased in 1950-51, decreased expenditures for 
durable goods, and increased government buying. 
A recovery in textiles would probably mean a gain 
for rayon, which has been losing out to newer syn- 
thetics. The Army will shortly order 6,000,000 
yards of wool cloth for new green uniforms to 
begin replacing present olive drab uniforms. 

According to predictions, the 1955 total textile 
output may approach the 1950-51 level. This would 
still be a smaller amount of textiles per capita than 
in 1950-51, but textile companies are promoting 
new colors, fabrics, and styles vigorously in the 
hope that textiles may share in rising living 
standards. 
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Food for Better Living. By Irene E. McDermott, 
Manet B. Trittinc, and FLorence WILLIAMS 
Nicnoias. Revised Edition. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1954, 581 pp., $3.60. 
Revisions in this edition include the addition 

of a unit on “Freeze for Better Eating,” which dis- 

cusses freezing as a recent development in the 
processing and management of food in the home. 

New materials are added to the list of audio-visual 

aids given in the appendix of the book. Color and 

changes in format increase the attractiveness of 


this high school textbook. 


Textile Fibers and Their Use. By Katuerine 
Pappock Hess. Fifth Edition. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1954, 547 pp., $5.50. 

The present edition of this college textbook rep- 
resents a revision and expansion of subject matter 
in response to new developments in the field of 
textiles, particularly in synthetic fabrics and fin- 
ishes of fabrics. Greater emphasis has been given 
to consumer interest in textiles. The text edition 
has been completely revised and reset. 


Adventuring in Home Living. Book 1. By Hazer 
M. Hatcuer and Mitprep E. ANprews. Boston: 
D. C. -Heath and Company, 1954, 502 pp., 
$3.60. 

The authors, one a college professor and the 
other a homemaker, have endeavored to produce 
a textbook in homemaking of a kind that Michigan 
students who were interviewed said they would 
like to have. 

Each chapter is introduced by a brief, interest- 
ing, and frequently delightful story leading up to 
the subject at hand. The book includes a chapter 
on grooming, personality and human relationships, 
foods and nutrition, the joy of sharing, room ar- 
rangement and decoration, parties, clothing con- 
struction, and child care, with emphasis on baby 
sitting, though titled more appealingly. 

Hypothetical examples of actual classroom dis- 
cussions and activities make the reader feel that 
some of these and their outgrowth in further activi- 
ties are a bit beyond what actually takes place 
in a class of teen agers. 

An effort has been made to provide a textbook 


for use of both boys and girls. This always raises 
the question of exposing boys to certain activities 
of interest mainly to girls. For example, the “try- 
on” of various colors and color combinations by the 
girls and bringing to class a variety of purses and 
having a style show of them followed by discus- 
sion, might be of little interest and of little value 
to the boys. 

In the section on making clothing and other 
articles the authors develop the theory of everyone 
making what he or she wants to make, This is an 
intriguing idea, but it has been the observation 
of this reviewer that the application of this theory 
requires a master teacher and takes too much 
out of even that teacher. 

The conversational type of text is different for 
a junior high school textbook. Many of the forms 
and check lists are excellent and informative. A 
good variety of activities are suggested. A few 
of these would not be suitable in certain classroom 
situations, but perhaps the intent was that they 
serve to stimulate thinking of others equally as 
good. Teacher-pupil co-operation has been stressed. 
Participation of parents and specialists is good. 
Less attention is given to the technical instruction 
for particular procedures than is customary in 
texts for this age group. 

It will, indeed, be interesting to see how the 
pupils who may use this book react to its form 
of presentation and how much they achieve from 
the lessons based upon it, since it is so broad in 
the scope of the problems discussed and less ex- 
tensive in its explanations of processes and tech- 
niques.-Mary Mark Sturm, Board of Education, 
City of Chicago. 


Roofs for the Family: Building a Center for the 
Care of Children. By Eva Burmeister. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954, 203 pp., 
$3.25. 

The head of a children’s home might have 
thought that the battle was over when the Board 
had the money to build new cottages to replace 
the congregate building which for sixty-odd years 
had provided a roof for her family of more than 
30 children. Eva Burmeister, director of the 
Lakeside Home for Children in Milwaukee, knew 
children well enough, however, to know that the 
big adventure was just beginning. 

In her warm and cheerful manner Miss Bur- 
meister describes the leaving of the old home and 
living in the new home by children whose lives 
had already been marked by occupational dis- 
ruption. She loves the children in the home and 
likes to think of them as a family; but she sees 
clearly and unsentimentally the ways in which 
her agency is not and should not pretend to be a 
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family (see chapter on “Living Together”) and 
cannot replace even separated and inadequate 
parents (see chapter on “The Children”). 

This book is of obvious interest to people work- 
ing in children’s homes and agencies—especially 
to those who might be considering constructing 
a new building; but more than that, it is so full of 
careful observations and helpful insights concern- 
ing children and their society that it should make 
profitable and interesting reading for almost any 
literate person. Those of us who are not associated 
with special homes for children, by the way, might 
learn from this book that some of our ideas about 
these homes are a bit out of date. 

Not all the matters discussed in the book relate 
simply to the change of residence of a group of 
institutionalized children, of course. There are 
discussions of problems in the housing of children 
even before a move (should they be sex-segregated, 
age-segregated?) and in the relationships between 
children and staff members. And there are prob- 
lems concerning the use of TV and telephones by 
teen-agers, concerning “permissiveness,” children’s 
pets, and the sex life of children. 

Like all social workers and other professional 
people, Miss Burmeister has biases growing, in 
part, out of her professional training and experience. 
The reader may not agree with some of the author’s 
assumptions and practices. But the reader will 
not find this a dogmatic or know-it-all book; it is 
too full of wisdom for that.—Ricuarp K. Kercknorr, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan. 


Have Fun With Your Children. By Frances R. 
Horwicnu and Werrenratu, Jr. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954, 187 pp., $2.95. 

Dr. Horwich, it may be unnecessary to point 
out, is the “Miss Frances” of NBC-TV’s Ding Dong 
School. This is her book for parents written, she 
says, in an effort to share “the philosophy em- 
bodied in Ding Dong School [with] others who 
have embarked on parenthood or teaching.” 

The book is intended as a “practical” sort of 
book, but there is some effort to point out basic 
principles in regard to children’s needs, their 
development, and interests. The anecdotes de- 
signed to give reality and life to the “theory” often 
do not prove the point, however, and one is left 
with the feeling that Dr. Horwich’s rich experience 
with children has somehow just missed being 
communicated through the medium of her book. 

Although we have many books for parents that 
are superior to this one, and it may seem that 
what this book offers has been served up to us 
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many times before, it is possible that, because of 
the enormous following “Miss Frances” has, the 
book may reach an audience never before tapped 
by the publishers of books for parents. 

It seems rather pathetic that we should need 
yet another “how to” book, this time one to show 
us how to enjoy children. Certainly there is no 
assumption on the part of the authors that parents 
have much fun, for the tone of the book seems to 
be one of attempting to break down resistance to 
children, arguing with the reader that “Yes-it-is-too- 
possible-to-have-fun-with-children!” — Mary Exiz- 
ABETH Keister, University of Tennessee. 


Personal Finance. By Anruur W. Hanson and 
Jerome B. Conen. Homewood, Illinois; Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1954, 682 pp., $6. 

A distinct advantage of this book is that it brings 
together under one cover information covering 
all the component parts of personal financial man- 
agement. 

The material is presented clearly and in a usable 
form. It is practical, for it is based on fact and 
existing conditions. 

This book is of value as a textbook for college 
students and for adult discussion groups, as a 
reference for those who are teaching or working 
with families in financial planning, and for the 
individual who wants to understand and practice 
sound money management. 

The “Career Guide for Future College Students,” 
presented by the authors in the chapter on “Income 
and Occupations,” deals only with the financial and 
prestige rewards of an occupation. To understand 
all aspects of a career, students would need to 
consult further references. 

The case problems presented at the end of each 
chapter represent real-life situations and provide 
excellent opportunity for students to reason wisely 
and to work out practical solutions. The additional 
readings suggested for each topic would be particu- 
larly helpful for those who want to look further 
into the subject. 

The authors, specialists in accounting and eco- 
nomics, have consulted with and given acknowledg- 
ment to many experts in the field of money 
management for assistance received.—SANNA BLACK, 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Art in Everyday Life. By Hanwer and Verra 
Gourpsteix. Fourth edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1954, 515 pp., $6.50. 

This edition of the familiar text by the Gold- 
stein sisters, beloved teachers of many college 
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generations at the University of Minnesota, has 
now been given a format in keeping with the 
principles on which the book is based, the cover 
being particularly attractive. Illustrations have 
been, in large measure, rechosen; the standards 
of photographic reproductions are notably higher 
than in the previous editions. One could wish 
that the source of the charming drawings were 
acknowledged and that credit were given more 
consistently to the designers of the rooms and 
houses shown as examples. 

The text is substantially similar to that of the 
third edition, which was a major revision of the 
original text of 1925 and introduced new topics, 
amplified certain areas, and eliminated other minor 
items. All these changes and inclusions are to the 
good. The book has still no rival in the field as an 
introduction to the related arts.—Janer K. Sern, 
Florida State University. 


Practical Dress Design, By D. Enwiy. 
Revised edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1954, 178 pp., $5. 

This is the second revision of this college text in 
pattern making and dress designing. Its scope is 
limited to flat pattern designing, and special em- 
phasis is placed on the principles of fitting and on 
the creation of new designs. The organizational 
content has been completely revised, making the 
text more interesting than formerly and much 
easier to comprehend. Several of the chapters 
afford summaries, but references to other authors’ 
works have been omitted. The activities recom- 
mended are of a practical nature, and the majority 
of the illustrated problems have been successfully 
carried out in the author's laboratory. 

As in the previous edition, the author advocates 
the construction of a well-fitted foundation pattern 
adapted from a commercial pattern. Dressmaking 
suggestions are presented when such under- 
standings are necessary in the cutting of patterns. 
These suggestions apparently have been offered in 
place of the previous edition’s chapter on technical 
skills. 

The chapters on the re-location and manipula- 
tion of darts are exceptionally good, and a new 
chapter giving a summary of the basic principles 
of dressmaking has been added. 

The book has been increased to notebook size, 
which may be considered a drawback by some, 
but is much more attractive in format than were 
the previous editions; and the many illustrations 
and line drawings are easier to understand. It is 
a very good book for the student who has had some 
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experience in clothing construction and who wishes 
to make better fitting clothes and clothes that 
better portray her own individuality.—BLossom 
Jounson, Illinois State Normal University. 


Family Meal Management. By Many K. McCue 
and Exrzasern Philadelphia: Drexel 
Institute of Technology, 1954, 103 pp., $3.50. 
The authors state that Family Meal Manage- 

ment was written to mect the long-felt need among 

students and faculty for detailed procedures and 
information related to family meal management 
and table service. The manual achieves its in- 
tended purpose with respect to the latter objective. 
Information on table appointments and directions 
for table service make up approximately 70 per 
cent of the text. Russian, English, and “Compro- 
mise” service are covered in a step-by-step man- 
ner. Procedures for serving formal and semiformal 
teas and for serving buffet meals also are detailed. 

The section on management in meal planning 
enumerates suggestions for conserving time, energy, 
motion, and money. In order to make effective use 
of the suggestions, the instructor will need to 
supplement them and plan lessons that illustrate 
them. 

The unit on principles of meal planning presents 
lists of points to consider in planning menus. A 
modification of the Basic 7 foods chart is used as 
a guide for planning meals that provide recom- 
mended amounts of nutrients. The chart includes 
the number of servings of food from each food 
group that should be used daily. 

A glossary of terms used in food preparation 
and directions for writing invitations and replies 
are included in the text material. The supplement 
provides detachable work sheets that the students 
fill in. Included among the work sheets are forms 
for reporting market orders, work schedules, and 
food costs, and for evaluating the meals served.— 
Joan M. Extison, University of Nebraska. 


The Microbiology of Meats. Third Edition. By 
Lioyp B. Jensen. Champaign, Illinois: The 
Garrard Press, 1954, 422 pp., $6. 

The author, a recognized leader in the field of 
microbiology as applied to meat technology, pre- 
sents many scientific principles and their practical 
applications. Basic research reported in earlier 
editions, which is still pertinent today, has been 
integrated with the vast amount of new information 
available in the literature. The many citations of 
publications in the literature furnish an excellent 
reference list for the student or research worker. 
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The chapters that include topics of special in- 
terest to the home economist working in foods and 
nutrition are: “Microbiology of Beef,” “Microbial 
Aspects of Ice, Freezing, and Freezer Storage,” 
“Action of Micro-Organisms on Fats,” “Organoleptic 
Problems of Microbiological Origin,” “Storage of 
Canned Meats and Packaged Meats,” and “A Sum- 
mary of Bacterial Food Poisoning and Care of 
Foods.”—Dornorny Harrison, Kansas State Col- 
lege. 


Business without Boundary: The Story of 
General Mills. By James Gray. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1954, 343 pp., 
$4.75. 

In this story of General Mills, the author, pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Minnesota, 
devotes a full chapter to the “First Lady of Food. 
The Life and Times of Betty Crocker.” The con- 
tributions of Mrs. Marjorie Child Husted and 
Janette Kelley, not only to Betty Crocker but also 
to the development of the corporation's concept of 
home service, are well described. 


Bread: The Chemistry and Nutrition of Flour 
and Bread, with an Introduction to _ their 
History and Technology. By Lorn Honven, 
Sm Cuarites Dopps, and T. Moran. London, 
England: Constable (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.), 1954, 186 pp., $3.75. 


James Beard’s Fish Cookery. By James A. 
Brearv. Boston; Little, Brown and Company, 
1954, 460 pp., $4.95. 


The Family Circle Dessert and Fruit Cookbook. 
New York: Family Circle, Inc., 1954, 144 pp., 
$1. 


Mary Land’s Louisiana Cookery. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1954, 376 pp., 
$5. 


Mushroom Recipes. By Countess Morpuy. Lon- 
don, England: Arco Publishers Limited (New 
York: The British Book Centre Inc.), 1954, 123 
pp. $2. 


United States Government Organization Manual, 
1954-55. Revised as of July 1, 1954. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 742 


pp-, $1. 


Greetings from the Philippines 
Miss Catherine Dennis 

President, AHEA 

Dear Miss Dennis: 

In behalf of Helena Benitez and the members of the 
Philippine Home Economics Association, may I express our 
warmest greetings and affectionate wishes to you and to 
the members of the American Home Economics Association. 

The PHEA would like to correspond with state and 
group organizations of the AHEA. We are very desirous 
to receive from them professional journals, books, and 
teaching aids. These will be distributed to deserving 
private and public schools to help them in their work for 
better home and family life in the Philippines. 

These materials may be sent to: 

Mrs. Maria Fe G. Atienza 

Philippine Home Economics Association 
811 Taft Avenue 

Manila, Philippines 

Proper acknowledgments from the recipients of their 
donations will be sent to the individuals or the organizations. 

It was a great pleasure and privilege to have worked 
with you and Mildred Horton during the deliberations of 
the International Permanent Committee of the International 
Federation of Home Economics in Paris. Do let us know 
if any AHEA member plans to come to the Philippines 
so that the PHEA may offer her its hospitality. 


(Mrs.) Maria Fe G. Atienza 


Delegate of the Philippine Home Economics Association 
to the meeting of the International Permanent Committee 
of the International Federation of Home Economics in 
Paris, France, September 1954. 


Fora.... 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


would like a copy of the 


Handbook of Food Preparation 


Order now 50 cents 


The homemakers on your list i 


American Home Economics Association 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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Aid in teaching units on home 
care of the sick will be found in a 
leaflet of the Public Health Service 
which tells the general services that 
can be given in the home to promote 
the comfort and welfare of the pa- 
tient as well as assist the physician. 
“Home Care of the Sick,” Health In- 
formation Series No. 21, may be 
ordered in quantity at a price of 
$2.50 per hundred or singly at 5 
cents each. Order from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Groups of homemakers at lower 
and upper socioeconomic levels were 
compared as to their home manage- 
ment practices and their satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions with their role 
of homemaker in an objective study 
made in 1951 by Dorothy Greey van 
Bortel and Irma H. Gross at Michigan 
State College. The procedures, which 
involved an interdisciplinary approach 
including the areas of home manage- 
ment, sociology, social anthropology, 
and psychology, are described in de- 
tail along with the findings in a 50- 
page bulletin entitled “A Comparison 
of Home Management in Two Socio- 
Economic Groups,” Technical Bulle- 
tin 240. Single copies may be re- 
quested by title and number from 
the Bulletin Office, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 


“From Hand to Mouth” is a re- 
cently revised handbook of the Public 
Health Service for managers of food 
establishments that tells how to safe- 
guard customers’ health. Order as 
PHS publication No. 281 from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. Price 20 cents. 


A new edition of “Free and Inex- 
pensive Learning Materials” is again 
available. Each publication listed 
costs no more than 50 cents. Titles 
have been selected to help the librar- 
ian, teacher, and pupil collect cur- 
rent materials on subjects of wide 


interest. The 3,246 publications listed 
were evaluated for accuracy, time- 
liness, clarity, and objectivity by grad- 
uate students in the Library School 
of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers. This sixth edition is priced 
at $1 and may be ordered from the 
Division of Surveys and Field Serv- 
ices, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 


Food managers and dietitians 
may have occasion to refer architects, 
hospital administrators, and others 
concerned in hospital planning and 
construction to a new publication of 
the Public Health Service, “Hospital 
Services, Dietary Department, Plans, 
Equipment, and Supplies.” It is a 
15-page illustrated pamphlet avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 15 cents. 


“Houses for Farm Families with 
Children” is a bulletin written by 
Tessie Agan and Jane Wilson Barnes 
of the Kansas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station to include recommenda- 
tions of mothers and homemakers. 
They tell how a sample of 265 fami- 
lies, all of whom had at least one 
child, were interviewed in the autumns 
of 1948 to 1950 to determine activi- 
ties and preferences for their loca- 
tions in farm homes. The bulletin, 
which reports findings, is intended 
“to help extension and research work- 
ers, teachers, architects, and others 
arrange rooms according to their 
functions and to plan them in sizes 
needed for the activities they will 
house.” Copies may be requested 
free in small quantities; but in quan- 
tities of 25 or more, copies are priced 
at 10 cents each. Order from the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan. 


“A Look Ahead in Secondary 
Education” is the title of the report 
of the Second Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth 
which is published by the Office of 
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Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The re- 
port describes evidence gathered from 
states showing what changes have 
been made during 1950-53 in an 
effort to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for all youth of high school 
age. The concluding chapter analyzes 
the forces that are molding secondary 
education and attempts to predict the 
trends of the next ten years, A 9- 
page bibliography of Office of Edu- 
cation publications dealing with life 
adjustment education is included in 
the 105-page pamphlet. Order as 
Bulletin 1954, No. 4, of the Office 
of Education from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
35 cents. 


A useful tool in the preparation 
of units on home safety is “Home 
Safety Films,” a six-page leaflet giv- 
ing titles, sources, and availability 
terms of films. It is an excerpt from 
the 1954 edition of the “National 
Directory of Safety Films” and may 
be obtained free of charge from the 
Home Safety Division, National 
Safety Council, 425 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Recent films intended to help ex- 
plain child life to the parents and 
professional people who work with 
children are listed in the Supplement 
No. 1 of “Motion Pictures on Child 
Life” issued by the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The supplement was 
compiled to bring the original list, 
issued in 1952, up to date, This 
film guide, consisting of 58 titles of 
16 mm films, supplements a list of 
more than 450 films, “Motion Pic- 
tures on Child Life,” issued in 1952. 
The supplement also includes an in- 
dex relating to both publications, as 
well as a directory of distributors, 
A brief description of the content is 
given with each film listed, along 
with a notation as to the type of 
group most likely to be interested in 
it. No attempt is made to evaluate 
the films. The original film list and 
its supplement may be ordered sep- 
arately or together from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Send 15 cents for “Supplement No. 1” 
and 40 cents for the original list. 
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Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan retired on 
June 30 as chairman of the depart- 
ment of home economics at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. A 
member of the staff since 1915, Dr. 
Morgan was head of the department 
of household science in the College 
of Letters and Science until in 1938 
that department was combined with 
the department of household art to 
form the department of home eco- 
nomics in the College of Agriculture. 
Her successor is Dr. Jessie V. Coles, 
who has been a member of the staff 
since 1941. 

The new department of home 
and family life at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, merges the for- 
mer department of home economics 
and the College's marriage and family 
life program. “Major attention will 
now be on the preparation of school 
and college teachers, consultants, 
counselors, and research for better 
home and family life,” Mrs. Helen 
Judy Bond, head of the department, 
announces. 

Mrs. Bertha Akin Gregory left 
Washington, D. C., in November to 
become director of home economics 
and research at the University of Ari- 
zona, She is a former chairman of the 
Bureau of Homemaking Education in 
the California Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento. 

Mrs. Gregory served as chairman of 
the AHEA’s committee on legislation 
from 1952 to 1954 and was co-ordi- 
nator of the Conference on The Home 
Economist in Expanding Programs of 
International Service presented last 
May at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, by the AHEA in co-op- 
eration with the Foreign Operations 
Administration. 

Myrtle J. Anderson, associate pro- 
fessor of home economies at Indiana 
University, died unexpectedly on Sep- 
tember 16 in Bloomington, Indiana. 
She joined the faculty in 1926 as in- 
structor of textiles, clothing, and re- 
lated art but during the past 12 or 15 
years had concentrated her efforts in 
the area of textiles. She was instru- 
mental in bringing together and cata- 
loguing the collection of historic cos- 


tumes dating back to 1830 which 
serves as a museum-library for home 
economics students at the University. 

Miss Anderson was active in the 
organization of College Teachers of 
Textiles and Clothing in the Central 
States (a subdivision of the AHEA’s 
textiles and clothing section) from 
the time it was organized. 

She was instrumental also in organ- 
izing the consumer-retailer group in 
Indiana and had completed plans for 
a Consumer-Retailer Fabric Clinic in 
Indianapolis on October 9. She was 
a former member of the consumer in- 
terests committee of the AHEA. 

L. Edith Andrews, retired profes- 
sor and former head of the department 
of food and nutrition at the University 
of Rhode Island, died on August 28 
at her home in Kingston, Rhode Island. 
She joined the staff at the University 
in September 1929 as associate pro- 
fessor and head of food and nutrition 
and was acting head of home econom- 
ics in 1941-42. She retired in 1952. 

Before going to Rhode Island, 
Professor Andrews taught at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; 
Alabama College, Montevallo; Hood 
College, Frederick, Maryland; and at 
Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. 
During summer sessions, she taught 
at Columbia University and at the 
University of Michigan. 

A scholarship has been established 
in her memory at the University of 
Rhode Island. 

Katharine W. Harris, head of the 
institution management department in 
the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University, died 
unexpectedly on October 19 in the 
Tompkins County Memorial Hospital, 
Ithaca, New York. A Cornell graduate, 
Miss Harris joined its institution man- 
agement staff in 1926 and was made 
head of her department in 1938. 

She was co-author with Mrs. Marion 
Wood Crosby of Quantity Recipes. 

An AHEA member since 1939, Miss 
Harris had served as chairman of the 
home economics in institution admin- 
istration department in 1940-42 and 
as a member of the joint committee of 
AHEA and ADA and SFSA on school 
lunch. 
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AHEA was officially represented at 
the 20th Annual Meeting of the 
National Home Demonstration 
Agents’ Association in Chicago from 
October 10 to 13 by Eleanor Howe, 
editor-in-chief of What's New in Home 
Economics. 

Recipients of the Florence Hall 
Award of $50 to encourage home dem- 
onstration agents to carry out a plan 
for professional improvement were: 
Alfretta Dickinson, agent in Winne- 
bago County, Rockford, Illinois, for 
the central region; Mary Ellen Mur- 
ray, agent in Christian County, Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky, southern region; 
Mary B. Nelson, agent in Chaves 
County, New Mexico, western region; 
and Sara V. Woodruff, agent in 
Salem County, Salem, New Jersey, 
eastern region. 

Beatrice Fehr of Frederick County, 
Frederick, Maryland, received the 
Grace Frysinger Fellowship of $500. 

Eithel Rose of the University of 
Dayton was the official representative 
of the AHEA at the inauguration on 
October 9 of Dr. Herrick B. Young 
as the tenth president of Western Col- 
lege for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 

Mrs. Clara Bailey Ackerman, edi- 
tor of the Extension Service Review 
since 1944 and on its staff since 1930, 
retired on August 31. Her successor 
is Mrs. Catherine W. Beauchamp, 
recently with the Public Health Serv- 
ice, where she edited its monthly Oc- 
cupational Health. 

Colonel Nell Wickliffe, chief of 
the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps 
in the Office of the Surgeon General 
of the Army for the last three years 
and a dietitian in the Army Medical 
Service for more than 26 vears, retired 
from active duty on October 31. On 
September 18 Col. Wickliffe became 
Mrs. Fred T. Merrill. She and her 
husband expect to live in Palatka, 
Florida. 

Mrs. Rowena Carpenter Main- 
land retired from the poultry division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, at the end 
of November after 30 vears of service 
in the Department. Her successor is 
Mrs. Mary T. Swickard, recently of 
the Human Nutrition Research 
Branch, USDA. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Margaret Fedde, former chairman 
of the home economics department at 
the University of Nebraska, is teach- 
ing this year at Kobe College, Oka- 
dayama, Nishinomiya, Japan. 
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Mrs. Virginia F. Cutler, head of 
the home economics department at 
the University of Utah, is on leave for 
a two-year Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration assignment in Bangkok, 
Thailand. She left Salt Lake City on 
September 29. 

Virginia Bowen, homemaking 
teacher at Blytheville, Arkansas, has 
been granted a year's leave of ab- 
sence and is now serving as homemak- 
ing teacher at the school for children 
of Army personnel Paris, 
France. 

Agnes Sunnell, home economist 
with the consumer education division 
of the Washington Extension Service, 
is among 24 specialists from the State 
College of Washington accepting a 
two-year assignment to West Pakistan. 
Co-operating in a project jointly spon- 
sored by the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration and the Ford Foundation, 
Miss Sunnell will further nutrition and 
general home economics in the areas 
of teaching and extension. She will 
he located at the College of Home 
Economics at Lahore. 

STATE ACTIVITIES 

ALASKA. Community colleges 
under auspices of the University of 
Alaska have been opened in Anchorage 
and Ketchikan. A recent addition to 
the faculty at Anchorage is Rebert 
Knapp, who will teach social science, 
including marriage and the family. 

Mrs. Gray S. Tilly of the Univer- 
sity of Alaska and Mrs. Lydia Fohn- 
Hansen of the Extension Service read 
papers describing courses in home- 
making open to resident students and 
adults in Alaska in a two-day session 
of the subsection on family life at the 
fifth annual conference of the Alaska 
Association for the Advancement. of 
Science from September 7 to 10 in 
Anchorage. 

Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde of the U.S. 
Extension Service conducted a daily 
discussion group on Family Life and 
Parent Education during the fifth an- 
nual short course for homemakers at 
the University of Alaska from October 
8 to 16. She also conducted two-day 
workshops in several Alaskan cities. 

Christine Heller, author of the 
booklet “Wild Edible and Poisonous 
Plants of Alaska,” has been appointed 


to teach foods and nutrition at Wash- ° 


ington State College. 

The Agricultural Extension Service 
conducted a workshop on “Living 
in the Arectie™ for the special assis- 
tants of the Alaska Native Service 
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who attended summer session at the 
University. 

The Extension Service, the depart 
ment of home economics of the Uni- 
versity, and the Fairbanks group of 
home economists co-operated in pur- 
chasing the film “The Home Eco- 
nomics Story” from lowa State Col- 
lege to show to grade and high school 
students. A folder on courses avail- 
able at the University of Alaska ac- 
companies the film. 

Ruth Penington of the University 
of Washington was guest instructor 
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in courses in design and applied art 
during the summer session at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska. 

ARKANSAS. A talk on “Nutri- 
tion Wealth on a Limited Family 
Food Budget™ by Robert MacVicar 
of Oklahoma A & M College high- 
lighted the meeting of the home eco 
nomics section of the Arkansas Educa- 
tion Association in Hot Springs on No 
vember 4. Jeania M. Burns, district 
supervisor of the School Lunch Serv- 
ice, gave a report on the meeting of 
the American Vocational Association, 
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and Mrs. Carl Whorley of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas gave a résumé of 
graduate work in home economics 
done in the state this year. 

The program for the fall convention 
of the Arkansas School Food Serv- 
ice Association in Pine Bluff on Oc- 
tober 9 included a talk on “Security 
for the School Lunch Worker” by Carl 
Bird of the Horace Mann Insurance 
Company and a report by Earnestine 
Camp for the special project commit- 
tee on “The Professional Code of 
Ethics for School Lunch Personnel.” 

Eva Madge Ellis, recently associate 
state home demonstration agent in 
Louisiana, has been appointed family 
life specialist in the Arkansas Exten- 
sion Service. 

Mrs. Rebecea Turner, former 
homemaking teacher at Hot Springs 
High School, has joined the staff of 
Henderson State Teachers College at 
Arkadelphia. 

Mrs. Margaret Brownfield, home 
demonstration agent in Washington 
County, has been elected president of 
the Arkansas Home Demonstration 
Agents’ Association. 

FLORIDA. “Know Your Neigh- 
ber,” with good public relations for 
the home economist emphasized, was 
the theme of the annual meeting of the 
Florida Home Economics Association 
at Florida State University on October 
29 and 30. The banquet speaker was 
Catherine T. Dennis, president of the 
\HEA, and the Saturday morning gen- 
eral session speaker was Mrs. Bernice 
McCullar of the State Department of 
Education in Georgia. 

“Making Instruction More Fam- 
ily Centered” was the theme of the 
1954 State Conference for Teachers 
of Homemaking Education. Esther 
McGinnis of Ohio State University 
spoke on “What Is Family Centered 
Teaching?” and afterwards groups 
discussed ways to make instruction in 
many areas more family centered. 

A new department of home dem- 
onstration education was launched 
in the School of Home Economics at 
Florida State University during the 
past year with Eunice Grady, assistant 
to the state home demonstration agent, 
as head. 


At the 1954 baccalaureate program | 


at the University of Florida at Gaines 
ville, Anna Mae Sikes, state home 
demonstration agent, received a cer- 
tificate of appreciation for her 25 
years of service with the University. 

Ethel Atkinson, Escambia County 
home demonstration agent, was hon- 
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ored by the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents’ Association at its Chi- 
cago meeting on October 12 with a 
Distinguished Service Award for her 
25 years as a home demonstration 
agent in Florida. 

The first doctoral degrees granted 
by the School of Home Economics of 
Florida State University were received 
by James Walters, now head of the 
department of family life at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and Helen Finch, 
now associate professor in the depart- 
ment of home and family life at Flor- 
ida State University. 

Mrs. Mildred I. Morgan of Florida 
State University is president-elect of 
the Southern Regional Council on 
Family Relations. 

Frances Tacionis has been ap- 
pointed acting associate professor in 
the department of clothing and tex- 
tiles at Florida State University. 

IDAHO. Speakers at the Biennial 
Convention of the Idaho Home Eco- 
nomics Association, held at Northwest 
Nazarene College in Nampa on Oc- 
tober 15 and 16, included Mrs. Verna 
]. Hitchcock of the University of 
Wyoming; Joe Michel, a student from 
Yugoslavia at Northwest Nazarene 
College; and Mrs. Esther Pond Smith 
of Washington State College. The 
Saturday program included a sympo- 
sium on “Today's Challenge to Idaho 
Home Economists—Echoes from the 
San Francisco Annual Meeting.” 
Mildred Haberly of the University of 
Idaho was the moderator; Grace Mc- 
Dougal of Pocatello spoke on the pro- 
gram of work; Margaret Wilcox of 
Boise, on organization; Harriet Duck- 
worth of the University of Idaho, on 
recruitment; and Florence Aller of 
Nampa spotted high lights from the 
meeting and gave members a specific 
challenge to action. 

For the second consecutive year, 
Idaho State College reports 100 per 
cent membership in AHEA for home 
economics majors in the recent grad- 
uating class. 

The married senior home eco- 
nomics students at the University of 
Idaho under the supervision of Shirley 
Newcomb have planned group activi- 
ties in the Home Management House 
with special emphasis on the family 
and its part in community living. 

Betty Lea Trout, recently a voca- 
tional homemaking teacher in Idaho, 
is making supervisory visits with 
Martha Graves, state supervisor, as 
training to be assistant state supervisor 
of home economics education. 
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Wilma Johnson became assistant 
home agent on October 1 in Bingham 
County. Her special assignment is 
work in the Fort Hall Indian reserva- 
tion. 

Rosella McQuillan, a ‘54 graduate 
of Idaho State College, was appointed 
home demonstration agent in Lewis 
and Clearwater Counties on Septem- 
ber 15. 

Mrs. Delilah Roch, recently pro- 
moted to assistant professor of home 
economics at Idaho State College, re- 
ceived blue ribbons for her pottery 
and jewelry entries at the Southwest- 
ern Idaho State Fair and a second 
award for an original ceramic piece. 

INDIANA. Mrs. Virginia Moss, 
a former high school homemaking 
teacher in Tennessee and a resident 
teacher trainer of the University of 
Tennessee, has been appointed district 
supervisor of homemaking education 
at Ball State Teachers College. 

IOWA. “Research Findings for 
Teaching Programs” was the theme 
of the research session of the college 
and university department of the Iowa 
Home Economics Association on Oc- 
tober 2 at Iowa State College. Re- 
search findings in the areas of child 
development, household equipment, 
and food and nutrition were reported. 

Mrs. Buena Maris Mockmore be- 
came child development and family 
life specialist in the Iowa Extension 
Service on October 1. She comes to 
lowa from Oregon State College, 
where she taught family relations, 
then became extension family relations 
specialist, and more recently has been 
dean of women. 

Margaret C. Warning, formerly 
on the University of Washington staff, 
will join the Iowa State College staff 
in January as professor and head of 
the department of textiles and cloth- 
ing. Recently she has been complet 
ing work toward her PhD at Michigan 
State College, where in 1952-53 she 
was the AHEA’s fifth Effie I. Raitt 
fellow. 

KANSAS. Activities of the Topeka 
Home Economics Association include 
raising funds sufficient to provide 
scholarships for high school grad- 
uates in the Topeka area. 

The Greater Kansas City Home Eco- 
nomics Association awarded a $200 
scholarship to.a Kansas City girl who 
decided to enroll in home economics 
at Kansas State College. 

Mrs. Eleanor Halderman 
been appointed director of homemak- 
ing for Cappers Farmer and for 
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Household Magazine, and Vernetta 
Fairbairn, who has had experience as 
a home demonstration agent in Kansas 
and with co-operatives in Kansas City, 
has joined the Capper's Farmer statt 
as associate editor. 

Virginia Endly, recently supervis 
ing teacher in a University of Illi- 
nois teacher training center at Cham- 
paign, is now assistant state supervisor 
of vocational homemaking. 

Two graduate students from The 
Netherlands registered this fall at 
Kansas State College: Elizabeth 
Kooyman of Scheidam, interested in 
household economics, and Mrs. Nell 
Platteeuw of The Hague, interested 
in institutional management and gen- 
eral home economics. They are spon- 
sored by Margaret Justin, who knew 
them last year in The Netherlands. 

Juanita Noel, formerly of Chanute 
Junior College, is a new instructor in 
foods and nutrition and director of the 
home management house at Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 

Hazel Buck, itinerant teacher- 
trainer of home economics for the 
Kansas State Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation with offices at KSTC, is state 
adviser of the Kansas Association of 
Future Homemakers of America and 
represents the state advisers of the 
Central and Southern Regions on the 
national advisory board. 

Mrs. Leota Evans, who has been 
devoting much time to the Kansas 
AAUW art program and to the Chil- 
dren's Theater of the Manhattan 
Branch, has returned to home eco- 
nomics teaching as temporary assis- 
tant professor in the art department at 
KSC. 

KENTUCKY. Hazel Houston Price 
of Ohio State University worked with 
a group of high school teachers this 
summer in a workshop at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky on teaching foods in 
a sixty-minute period. 

The first’ Leadership Training 
Conference for district and state of- 
ficers of the Future Homemakers of 
America was held at the Future Farm- 
ers of America camp in Hardinsburg 
from July 23 to 26. Corresponding 
district and state officers with advisers 
as consultants met in groups to study 
and get a better understanding of 
what their jobs were and to make 
plans for carrying out these responsi- 
bilities. The state and district execu- 
tive councils also met and planned 
their work for the coming year. 

Rachel Rowland of Calloway 
County and Margaret Sullivan of 
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Just Between 


Us... 


... one day not long ago several 
men from a certain department 
walked into our kitchens with 
smiles as big as can be. Seems 
they'd been working on a new 
idea for some time and wanted 
to know what we thought. Would 
women like it? What about cook- 
ing directions and recipes? 

We think it’s quite wonderful, 
It’s a skinless and shankless 
Swift's Premium ham, Avail- 


... the holiday buffet season is 
here, and you may want to remind 
your students that it’s wise to add 
pickle relish to ground, chopped 
meat or egg salad sandwiches. Also 


... more and more the Christ- 
mas gift of homemade sweet- 
ness is the warmest gift of all! 
Cookies, for instance, couldn't 
be more welcome. Of course, 
gift wrapping adds a lot so here 
are some ideas we've always 


k drop cookies in an old- 
fashioned candy store jar, then 
tie on the glass top with a big 
bow of ribbon. Or. a coffee can, 
painted in red and gold and 
lined with paper doilies, makes 
a good gift container. Pack 


square cookies or bars in a rec- 


"Sy tangular baking pan, cover well 


A» 


Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, IM. 


able in both the Cook Before 
Fating and Fully Cooked styles, 
these plump, round hams, * 
are just the meaty heart of the 
ham, with bony shank, tough 
skin and excess fat removed, 
Carving isa pleasure. Big horse- Z 
shoe slices begin directly at the / 
end of the ham. 

Good news, too, there is a size of skinless, shank- 
less Swift's Premium Ham for every family, even 
to a six pound ham for the small family, 


add pickles to sliced meat filling. 
Dr. L. B. Jensen, of our Research 
Laboratories, emphasizes that 
sandwiches keep better if the fill- 
ing isa little on the acid side, 


with foil, then wrap in red gift 
paper on which you have written 
the cookie recipe in white ink 
as many times as it will fit com- 
fortably. Gift wrap cookies in 
freezer containers, fancy molds, 
or pretty baskets. Only one 
thing to remember—be sure 
they are really good. Make 
them from the best recipes 
you know. 

If you'd like to have our best 
cookie recipes, we'll be glad to 
send them. We've put them in 
a little folder and have just 
enough to send a copy for 
teachers only. 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 


The words repeat 


@ Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


LONG FELLOW 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU ALL! Mutha Sogan— 


he 

Some Good Lilear! 

| 
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Logan County received recognition for 
distinguished service at the October 
meeting of the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents Association in Chicago. 

Inez Haile, former supervising 
teacher at Murray State College, has 
joined the state home economics edu- 
cation staff in Frankfort. 

Evangeline Smith is serving as 
itinerant teacher trainer at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, while Ruth Sneed 
is on leave of absence. 

MASSACHUSETTS. A public re- 
lations theme, “As Others See Us,” 
was selected for the Springfield meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Home Eco- 
nomics Association on October 16, 
since there is a shortage of home econ- 
omists in every area of the field. 

In a panel discussion, with Ralph 
Eckert of the University of Connecti- 
cut as moderator, the question of how 
to have home economics more widely 
known and accepted was discussed by 
panel members Dorothy Crandall, 
household editor of the Boston Globe; 
Anna M. Dooley, director of home 
economics in New York City; and 
Thomas G. Stitts of H. P. Hood & 
Sons. 

“Nutrition Research in Prog- 
ress” was the theme of a Nutrition 
Conference sponsored by the Massa- 
chusetts Nutrition Committee in co- 
operation with the Massachusetts 
Home Economics, Dietetic, and Pub- 
lic Health Associations at Simmons 
College on November 4 and 5. 

MICHIGAN. A Work Confer- 
ence on Education for Home and 
Family Living, sponsored jointly by 
the committee on education for home 
and family living of the Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction and the 
Michigan Council on Family Relations, 
was held October 1 and 2 at the 
Michigan Education — Association 
Camp, St. Mary's Lake, Battle Creek. 
Objectives were: (1) to increase the 
scope of thinking about home and 
family living, (2) to broaden informa- 
tion about resource materials, (3) to 
understand better the purposes for 
teaching home and family living, and 
(4) to demonstrate some techniques 
and procedures that might be used in 
home and family living classes. 

Leila Presson, recently dietitian 
at the Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal, Boston, has joined the staff of 
Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion as assistant professor of home 
economics, 

MINNESOTA. “Management in 


the Home” was the theme of the an- 
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nual Home Economics Conference at 
the University of Minnesota in Sep- 
tember. More than 300 home eco- 


nomics teachers met with Mrs. Mil-— 


dred Weigley Wood of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, to study problems and seek so- 
lutions to methods and techniques of 
teaching the subject matter. Ella J. 
Rose and Aura I. Keever were co-di- 
rectors of the conference with Mrs. 
Sylvia Connolly as chairman of the 
home economics planning committee. 

New faculty members at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota include Gladys 
Bellinger, home management and 
family relations; Hilmi Kovisto, home 
economics education; Mary Tregil- 
gas, home management house; and 
Lucile Streater, institutional manage- 
ment. Returning members are Joan 
Gordon, foods; and Gertrude Este- 
ros, who has been working on her 
doctorate at Columbia University. 

Inez Hobart and Charlotte Kirch- 
ner have retired from the Minnesota 
Extension Service. 

MONTANA, “Tying the Entire 
Homemaking Program Together” 
was the theme of a two-day meeting 
for supervising teachers in home eco- 
nomics called preceding the state voca- 
tional meeting in Missoula the last 
week of August by Gertrude Roskie 
and Helen Hollandsworth of Montana 
State College; Flora Martin, state su- 
pervisor of home economics educa- 
tion; and Dorgthy Loch, assistant su- 
pervisor. “Needs of Beginning Teach- 
ers in Home Economics” was the sub- 
ject of a panel discussion by begin- 
ning teachers. 

“Working Together for World 
Understanding” was the theme of 
the 4-H Club state congress in Boze- 
man in August. 

Mrs. Mary Heuser has retired as 
home service adviser with the Mon- 
tana Dakota Utilities after 16 years 
of service but will continue her weekly 
radio program over KFBB. 

NEW JERSEY. At the fall meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Home Eco- 
nomies Association in Atlantic City 
on November 12 Franklin Titus, as- 
sistant superintendent of Newark 
schools, spoke from first-hand experi- 
ence whea he discussed “Mobilizing 
Community Resources in the Interests 
of the Child.” The initial preview of 
the film “Creating a Home” high- 
lighted the discussion pf “Home Deco- 
ration” by Kathryn Larsen, home fur- 
nishings editor of Town Journal, 
Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Irene H. Wolgamot, recently 
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of the Home Economics Research 
Branch of the Agricultural Research 
Service, USDA, joined the staff of the 
New Jersey Extension Service on No- 
vember 8 as associate specialist in 
foods and nutrition with some respon- 
sibilities for guidance of the consumer 
education in marketing program. 

NEW YORK. Careers in Home 
Economics were highlighted at a 
booth at the State Fair sponsored by 
the New York State Home Economics 
Association. Attractive leaflets written 
by Theresa Humphreyville, recruit- 
ment chairman, listed all the institu- 
tions of higher education in New York 
State and indicated the areas of spe- 
cialization at each. College catalogs 
were also available. Hostesses were in 
attendance at all times to answer ques- 
tions. 

The New York State Federation of 
Home Bureaus is actively participating 
in the state recruitment program 
through establishment of scholarship 
funds at state-supported colleges offer- 
ing home economics curricula. Cor- 
nell University and the State Univer- 
sity Teachers Colleges at Buffalo, 
Oneonta, and Plattsburg are to receive 
$5,000 funds to provide annual income 
for each scholarship. 

Twenty-three of the 45 members of 
the Homemakers Group in Syracuse 
have put their professional know-how 
to work for community service by 
writing Can You Tell Me, a home 
economics quiz column in the Syra- 
cuse Herald-Journal in which they an- 
swer all sorts of problems faced by 
homemakers. 

Mrs. Luella M. Fisher has retired 
as home service director of the Iro- 
quois Gas Corporation in Buffalo, with 
which she was associated for 23 years, 
to begin a career in television with 
BEN-TV of Buffalo. She will conduct 
“Plain ‘n’ Fancy Cooking” daily, sea- 
soned with information for homemak- 
ers on child rearing, home decoration, 
or work simplification, as her mail 
dictates. 

NORTH CAROLINA. “Conserv- 
ing and Communicating Family 
Life Values” was the theme of the 
joint meeting of the annual Southeast- 
ern Council on Family Relations and 
the North Carolina Family Life Coun- 
cil in Asheville from October 24 to 
26. Henry Bowman of Stephens Col- 
lege spoke to the youth group on 
“Making Marriage Meaningful” and 
to the section for professional work- 
ers on “The Use of Visual Aids in 
Family Life Education.” “Communi- 
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cating the Best of Family Life” was 
his subject at a general session. 

OHIO. Alice King resigned as as- 
sistant state home demonstration 
leader with the Ohio Extension Serv- 
ice to become state home demonstra- 
tion leader in the Delaware Extension 
Service on August 1. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Sarah Can- 
trell became assistant home manage- 
ment specialist in the South Carolina 
Extension Service on September 1. 

New members of the Winthrop Col- 
lege staff are Mrs. Magdalene Teu- 
fel, adviser in one of the home man- 
agement houses, and Constance Be- 
neyfield, assistant in the Nursery 
School. 

Georgia Halstead of Winthrop 
College received her PhD in August 
at Pennsylvania State University. . 

Miriam Stevenson, winner of the 
“Miss Universe” contest held during 
the summer, is a home economics 
senior at Lander College, Greenwood, 
and vice-president of the student club 
section of the South Carolina Home 
Economics Association. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Expansion 
and modernization of the division of 
home economics at South Dakota State 
College has resulted in a new foods 
laboratory with compact, convenient 
work units for teaching experimental 
foods and dietetics and arranged to 
provide facilities for demonstration 
cookery; a home economics educa- 
tion reference room and laboratory 
equipped for demonstration and dis- 
cussion work for student teachers; two 
new clothing laboratories with 19 
specially designed clothing tables, 
each provided with sewing machines, 
equipment, and working space for two 
girls; household equipment and fur- 
niture refinishing laboratories; two 
laboratories for textile work—one for 
general use and one providing stand- 
«rd atmospheric conditions; a nutrition 
laboratory; a foods laboratory; a 
metabolism unit; a balance room; and 
a reference room. 

Margaret McEniry has resigned as 
state supervisor of homemaking to 
work toward an advanced degree in 
home economics education at Ohio 
State University. 

Mrs. Esther Farnham will serve 
as acting state home demonstration 
leader while Nellie McLoughlin is on 
a year’s leave of absence for graduate 
study at Columbia University. 

Evelyn Hollen, formerly a dietitian 
at St. Luke's Hospital in Kansas City, 
joined the South Dakota State College 
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staff on December 1 as an associate 
professor of foods and nutrition. 

TENNESSEE, New home econom- 
ics staff members at the University 
of Tennessee include Phyllis ett, 
Helen Starck, Marjorie Holder, and 
Jean Phillips. 

Iris Davenport of Farm and Ranch 
Magazine, Nashville, is serving as a 
member of the advisory committee on 
the National Project on Agricultural 
Communications and as a consultant 
in home economics. 

VIRGINIA. Homemaker groups 
in northern Virginia recently served 
as hostess to Hella Klingenberg of 
Hanover, Germany, who is in the 
United States under the Educational 
Exchange Program for German 
Women Leaders. Mrs. Charles Mur- 
phey, chairman of Mount Vernon 
Homemakers, in co-operation with 
chairmen of the Potomac and the 
Fairfax Homemakers, arranged a ten- 
day schedule for Miss Klingenberg by 
which she visited meetings of home- 
makers groups, League of Women 
Voters, Home Demonstration Clubs, 
and Cub Scouts; home economics de- 
partments of local schools; a co-opera- 
tive nursery school; the United States 
Congress; a farm home; urban homes; 
and Mount Vernon. 

Visiting lecturers for a three-week 
Nutrition Workshop, held at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute in Septem- 
ber, included Charles Glen King, E. 
Neige Todhunter, Ruth Leverton, 
Miriam Lowenberg, Grace Goldsmith, 
and James M. Hundley, MD. Each 
presented the current findings in one 
area of human nutrition, and after 
each lecture time was allowed for 
questions and discussion. 

WASHINGTON. To promote in- 
ternational understanding, Muric! 
Glasson, president of the Olympic 
Home Economists, Port Angeles, a 
Fulbright teacher in The Netherlands 
during 1952-53, is promoting corres- 
pondence between members of this 
Olympic club and home economists in 
The Netherlands. The club is also 
assisting a graduate of Christian 
Household School in The Hague to 
come to the United States for a year 
of study in a school of home eco- 
nomics. 

At home the club co-operates with 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
providing milk for school children who 
cannot afford to buy it. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Rachel Hart- 
shorn Colwell, professor emeritus of 
West Virginia University, died on July 
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6. Miss Colwell established the first 
college department of home economics 
in the state. From 1910 until her re- 
tirement in 1935 she was head of the 
department of home economics at the 
University and also served from 1917 
to 1922 as the first state supervisor 
of vocational home economics. She 
was instrumental in organizing the 
West Virginia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

After her retirement in 1935 most 
of her time was spent in a nursing 
home in Providence, Rhode Island. 

WISCONSIN. A series of high 
school administrators’ meetings 
was held during the fall. To further 
familiarize the administrators with the 
experience programs of their home- 
making instructors, the bulletin 
“Home, School and Community Ex- 
periences” was the basis for a panel 
discussion of school administrators. 
The annual summer conference for vo- 
cational homemaking instructors was 
also based on this topic. 

“Planning for Stronger Farms 
and Homes” was the theme of the an- 
nual extension conference in October. 
Speakers included Christine Hillman 
of Ohio State University; James E. 
Crosby and Eunice Heywood of the 
U. S. Extension Service; Ken Werner 
of the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
USDA; and William M. Smith, Jr. of 
Pennsylvania State University. 

During the fall semester members 
of the foods and nutrition department 
of the University of Wisconsin co-op- 
erated in an in-service course on 
school lunch programs for Milwau- 
kee teachers. 

Mary Wagner Wright joined the 
staff of the University of Wisconsin 
this fall as dietitian in the Nursery 
School. 

Joan MeKerley began her duties 
in October as extension specialist in 
consumer education in marketing at 
the University of Wisconsin. She 
works closely with the new marketing 
agent, Mrs. Janet Hack, who also 
started work in Milwaukee County in 
October. 

Agnes Anderson Jones, who re- 
ceived her PhD at the University of 
Wisconsin in June, is the new head of 
home economics at the Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, De Kalb; 
and Katherine Cheslock, who also 
received her PhD from the University 
in June, is now an assistant professor 
at the University of Delaware, in 
charge of both undergraduate and 
graduate work in nutrition. 
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A film library has been estab- 
lished by the National Restaurant As- 
sociation to provide visual training 
aids for restaurant managers. A cata- 
log of the films has been issued and 
may be requested from the National 
Restaurant Association, 8 South Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

The Florida Citrus Commission's 
film “Good as Gold” is one of the 16 
mm sound motion pictures listed in the 
catalog. It shows how to prepare fresh 
grapefruit with various accepted quan- 
tity kitchen implements in its 13 min- 
utes of running time as well as attrac- 
tive garnishes for grapefruit halves 
and many fruit cup combinations. 


A new educational service, “Sew- 
ing Made Easy with Attachments,” is 
being offered free to people in the 
clothing field by the Greist Manu- 
facturing Company. It gives new 
ideas in the use of sewing machine 
attachments to make the teaching of 
sewing easier and more fun. Mildred 
Graves Ryan, recently appointed edu- 
rational consultant, will supervise the 
development and writing of the educa- 
tional material, and Jennive Vasey will 
assist with the program. Requests for 
the educational material should be ad- 
dressed to the Greist Manufacturing 
Company, 446 Blake Street, New Ha- 
ven 15, Connecticut. 


If you want to know more about 
the properties of nylon thread and 
how to use it to obtain the advantages 
of these properties, you will want to 
order the free leaflet “Nylon Thread.” 
Request it from the Heminway & Bart- 
lett Mfg. Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


Have you heard about the new 
finish for upholstery fabrics which 
protects against stains? The Dow 
Corning Corporation of Midland, 
Michigan, produces the Sylmer finish 
which when skillfully applied to a 
fabric, says Dow Corning, “becomes 
a part of the fabric, forming a thin, 
resilient, invisible envelope around 
each tiny fiber in the material. This 
remarkably durable finish makes fabric 


repel water-borne stains.” Further- 
more, “oily spots are readily removed 
with dry cleaning solvents, and the 
finish resists the formation of a tell- 
tale ring.” 

Fabrics finished by this process are 
available through decorating depart- 
ments and may soon be purchased at 
fabric counters and will be on furni- 
ture pieces. 


This month wil] find a new pre- 
pared food for babies on grocers’ 
shelves in every part of the country. 
It is Gerber’s new strained bananas, 
previously available in eastern states 
in glass jars, and now being supplied 
to western states sealed in tin con- 
tainers. Fully ripe bananas are used 
in the dessert, along with a small 
amount of lemon juice to protect color 
and improve flavor, a moderate 
amount of sugar, and some tapioca. 
Research on banana varieties and uni- 
form ripening procedures and the de- 
velopment of methods to hold food 
values, color, and flavor of bananas 
preceded the introduction of the 
strained bananas. 


What are employers asking for 
in home economists in the new 
year? “(1) Top professional train- 
ing, dignity, and decorum,” writes 
Kay Williams of Kay Williams Per- 
sonnel; “(2) a well groomed, attrac- 
tive, and smart appearance; (3) sales 
ability—a flair for merchandising; and 
(4) aggressiveness—or determination 
to produce results.” 


Two new staff members who will 
work on recipe development and prod- 
uct testing in the Procter & Gamble 
Company's home economics depart- 
ment in Cincinnati, Ohio, have been 
announced by Lydia Cooley, director 
of the department. They are Doris 
Adams, formerly editorial assistant of 
Better Homes and Gardens, and Lois 
Crowe, a recent graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 


A monthly round-up of food 
news is available to home economists 
on request from the Kellogg Com- 
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pany’s department of home economics 
services, writes Mrs. Regina Frisbie, 
director. Kellogg's News Ex- 
change, it provides current nutrition 
findings and recipes and gives in- 
formation on new low- or no-cost pub- 
lications available from the Kellogg 
Company and from other sources. To 
be placed on the mailing list for this 
news service, send request to Kay Kel- 
logg, Department of Home Economics 
Services, Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


A new pin that works like a sew- 
ing stitch as a removable shank for 
buttons or an emergency mender is 
being introduced in sewing and notion 
departments by William Brym, Inc. 
It is called the Twist Pin because it 
combines “the best features of both 
straight and safety pins [and] looks 
like a figure eight,” says the manufac- 
turer. “Foremost among its uses,” 
the company predicts, is the new pin’s 
“adaptability in attaching shank-type 
buttons, thus eliminating sewing. 
Everyone who has had to remove and 
replace buttons for washing and dry- 
cleaning will appreciate the time-sav- 
ing benefits of this feature alone.” 


A Christmas week open house 
party will introduce the new home 
service department of the Johnson 
Publishing Company, Inc., Chicago, to 
friends and well-wishers, writes Mrs. 
Freda C, DeKnight, home service di- 
rector of the Company, which pub- 
lishes Ebony, Tan, Jet, and Hue. The 
Company's entire third floor is being 
remodeled for the department, which 
handles foods, fashions, interior dec- 
orating, and shopping news. 


A new educational service for 
use in sewing classes has been intro- 
duced by the White Sewing Machine 
Corporation. It is called “Sew Easies” 
and will bring new ideas for creative 
activities in machine sewing several 
times during the school year. The first 
issue shows how to make a “party pil- 
low”—with handle on it for carrying 
to parties, picnics, and out-of-town 
games—and a “platter poke”—for 
arrying phonograph records. Twenty- 
five copies of this first “Sew Easies” is- 
sue may be requested free, and addi- 
tional copies are five cents each. Or- 
der from the department of special 
services, White Sewing Machine Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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Abstracts from Periodicals: Education, (Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Adult), 48, 269, 410, 672; (Higher), 115, 338, 
597, 739; Family Economics—Home Management, 49, 
116, 270, 339, 411, 598, 673, 740; Family Relations and 
Child Development, 50, 117, 271, 340, 412, 599, 674, 
741; Foods, 51, 272, 413, 675; Housing and Household 
Equipment, 52, 118, 275, 341, 414, 600, 676, 742; In- 
stitution Administration, 53, 119, 274, 342, 415, 601, 677, 
743; Nutrition, 120, 343, 602, 744; Social Welfare and 
Public Health, 54, 121, 275, 344, 416, 603, 678, 745; 
Textiles and Clothing, 55, 122, 276, 345, 417, 604, 679, 
746 

Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 
1952-53, 196 

Accreditation: Accreditation for the Engineering Profession, 
317; Accrediting of Colleges and Universities, 89; A 
Commission Plans for Accrediting, 236; Home Economics 
and Accreditment, 383 

Accreditation for the Engineering Profession, 317 

Accrediting of Colleges and Universities, 89 

Activities of the National Consumer-Retailer Council, 594 

Adaptability of Home Economics Training, Press Features, 

Appison, Hazen Hasxerr. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
201 

Administrator, Opportunities of the: see A Homemaking 
Program for Youth and Adults [A Symposium], 568 

Adolescents: Parent-Adolescent Relationships, 183; Toward 
a Parent-Youth Code for a Midwestern City, 36 

Adult Education: Areas of Need of Young Rural Home- 
makers, 377; Teaching Cardiac Homemakers Easier Ways 
of Homemaking, 39; see also Education and Home 
Economics Education 

Adult Leadership, Group Subscription Plan for [ed.], 42 

Advertisers and Exhibitors, Flashes from Our, 66, 140, 
214, 286, 358, 430, 539, 618, 692, 758 

Advice to Program Planners: Watch That Time Factor, 104 

Affiliated State Associations (1954-55), Presidents of, and 
Fall Meeting Dates, 527 

Affiliations [AHEA], 533 

Again AHEA Members Have the Privilege . . . [ed.], 264 

“Aging—Everybody’s Business”: Theme of Conference on 
Aging, 594 

Agricultural Act of 1954, Special School Milk Program 
Under New [ed.], 736 

Ausrecut, Rutru. Intergeneration Parent Patterns, 29 

Alice Ravenhill, 462 

American Council on Education: “New Dimensions for 
Education” Theme of ACE Meeting, 45 

American Country Life Association Meets in Ames, 47 


American Home Economics Association: Affiliations, 533; 
Again AHEA Members Have the Privilege . . . [ed.], 
264; AHEA Appoints New Business Manager [ed.], 263; 
AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, 521; AHEA @onsumer 
Standard for Corduroy, 722; AHEA Conversation Piece, 
44; AHEA Doctoral Research Fellowship for 1954-55 
[ed.], 42; AHEA Equips Kitchen in Headquarters Build- 
ing [ed.], 336; AHEA Executive Committee Meets, 148; 
AHEA Fellowship Awards, 396; AHEA Offers Two Re- 
search Fellowships [ed.], 593; AHIEA Recommends 
Changes in International Federation, 335; AHEA Section 
Holds Conference on Family-Consumption Research, 
738; AHEA to Sponsor Workshop for College Club Ad- 
visers [ed.], 42; Association Committees Plan Meet- 
ings [ed.], 667; Auditor's Statement, 670-671; Budget 
for 1954-55, 511; California in July, 41; Classification of 
AHEA Membership [ed.], 194; College Clubs Depart- 
ment Makes Report to AHEA, 193; Come to San Fran- 
cisco, 399; Conference on the Home Economist in Ex- 
panding Programs of International Service, 224, 296, 
369; Divisions and Departments Renamed Sections, 509; 
For AHEA [ed.], 667; For Services That Count—Pay 
AHEA Dues in the Spring [ed.], 336; 45th Annual Meet- 
ing, 96, 194, 195, 256, 326, 393, 394, 449-534; Frances 
Urban Leaves AHEA Headquarters Staff, 458; General 
Home Economics Group, 509; Gifts to AHIEA Head- 
quarters, 721, to Fund, 336; Gifts to Headquarters in 
Memory of Emma Jacobs [ed.], 194; Graduating Senior 
Is AHEA’s 20,000th Member [ed.], 263; Graduating 
Seniors—About Your Professional Organization, 734; High 
Lights of the 45th Annual Meeting, 467; HEIB Depart- 
ment Presents New Career Booklet, 191; Home Manage- 
ment at Lake Placid, 716; Know Your AHEA-—Its 
Finances, 628; Know Your AHEA—Its Program, 737; 
Legislative Program for 1953-55, 512; New Dimensions 
in International Programs, 369, see also 224, 296; New 
Life Members of AHEA, 512; New Officers, 448; 1953- 
1954 Report of Activities, 474-534; Officers and Com- 
mittees [AHEA]—1954-55, 528; Our AHEA: 1954-56, 
557; Plans for Action; Subject-Matter and Professional 
Sections, 515-519; Presidents of Affiliated State Associa- 
tions (1954-55) and Fall Meeting Dates, 527; Program 
of Work for 1954-56, 513; Proposed General Home Eco- 
nomics Section to Meet in San Francisco [ed.], 407; 
Proposed Program of Work, American Home Economics 
Association—1954-56 [ed.], 405; Proposed Revision of 
AHEA Constitution and Bylaws [ed.], 405; Registra- 
tion Fee for 1954 Annual Meeting of AHA [ed.], 336; 
Report from San Francisco, 472; Resolutions from the 
1954 Annual Meeting, 509; Scholarships Weld Links of 
Friendship, 233; Spring Meetings of State Home Eco- 
nomics Associations, 114; Standing Rules of the State 
Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit of AHEA Council, 526; 
Statistical Report of State Associations, 520; Today's 
Challenge to the Home Economist, 394; Treasurer and 
Investment Committee, From the, 510; Vote for AHEA 
Officers on 1954 Ballot This Month [ed.], 264; Welcome, 
Graduating Seniors, 399; see also Committees [AHEA], 
Departments [AHEA], Divisions [AHEA], Jounnar or 
Home Economics, and Washington News 

AHEA Appoints New Business Manager [ed.], 263 

AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, 521 

AHEA Consumer Standard for Corduroy, 722 

AHEA Conversation Piece, 44 

AHEA Doctoral Research Fellowship for 1954-55 [ed.], 42 

AHEA Equips Kitchen in Headquarters Building [ed.], 336 

AHEA Executive Committee Meets, 148 

AHEA Fellowship Awards, 396 

AHEA Legislative Program for 1953-55, 512 

AHEA Offers Two Research Fellowships [ed.], 593 

AHEA Recommends Changes in International Federation, 
335 
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AHEA Section Holds Conference on Family-Consumption 
Research, 738 

AHEA to Sponsor Workshop for College Club Advisers 
[ed.], 42 

“America’s Stake in International Co-operation,” 46 

Anpverson, Eowann E., et al. Ascorbic Acid Content of 
Frozen Brussels Sprouts, 731 

ANDERSON, Jean. North Carolina Association Sponsors Hous- 
ing Workshop, 666 

Annual Meeting Committees [AHEA], 531 

Annual Meeting of AHEA: Annual Meeting Program, 194, 
256, 326, 393; Annual Meeting Week with AHEA’s 
President-elect, 470; Come to San Francisco, 399; The 
Eye Openers, 327; 45th Annual Meeting Issue of Journar 
or Home Economics, 437-544; An Invitation to the 45th 
Annual Meeting, 256; Registration Fee for 1954 Annual 
Meeting of AHEA [ed.], 336; San Francisco in July, 
96; Today’s Challenge to the Home Economist, 195 

Annual Meeting Week with AHEA’s President-elect, 470 

Antuis, Fay. Home Economists Use Educational Television, 
590 

Apartment in Homemaking Teaching, An, 21 

Are We Doing Our Part? 453 

Are You a “Person”? 303 

Are You Ready for a Workshop? 260 

Areas of Need of Young Rural Homemakers, 377 

Art: Fitting Art into Homemaking Classes, 387; Recent 
Research in Related Art, 101 

Art Division (Section) [AHEA], Reports, 483, 515 

Ascorbic Acid: Palatability and Retention of Ascorbic Acid 
of Vegetables Cooked in a Tightly Covered Saucepan and 
in a “Waterless” Cooker, 659 

Ascorbic Acid Content of Frozen Brussels Sprouts, 731 

Assignment in Freedom Village, 27 

Assistant to Executive Secretary [AHEA], Report, 479 

Association [AHEA] Business Reports, 474-534 

Association Committees Plan Meetings [ed.], 667 

Association of Home Making Teachers of the New York 
City Schools: Gifts for AHEA Headquarters, 721 

Auditor's Statement [AHEA], 670-671 

Avucustine, Grace, et al. Iowa School Lunch Programs in 
Schools with Twelve Grades, 245 


Backus, Lennan. “Aging—Everybody’s Business”: Theme 
of Conference on Aging, 594 

Baked Products, Dry Mix and Frozen, 249 

Bansour, Heten Frances. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 
205 

Banciay, Manion, Weight Control Program Includes Hus- 
bands and Wives, 730 

Basic Suit Travels Around the Clock, A, 654 

Barcuen, Outve M., et al. Dry Mix and Frozen Baked 
Products: I. Dry Mix and Frozen Cakes, 249; II. Dry 
Mix and Frozen Muffins, 253 

Bateman, Jessie W. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 196 

Beanpsiey, Grace R. A Basic Suit Travels Around the 
Clock, 654 

Beasiey, Cunistine. [Abstract of Doctoral The 

Bennett, YouaANpe (and Ginter). New 
Finishes for Home Use, 583 

Between-Meal Feedings for Preschool Children, 724 

Biopie, Gwenpoiyn Tucker (and Hester Spencer). 
Family Background and Interest as Basis for Clothing 
Instruction, 105 

Bisset, (and Eprrua Luecxe). Sociometric Re- 
grouping and Social Acceptance in Class, 331 

Blind: Texas School for Blind Helps Children Learn Good 
Food Habits, 332 

Blouses: A Study of Factors in the Selection and Care of 
Blouses Which Relate to Consumer Satisfaction, 149 


December 1954 


Bium, Aspranam. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 202 
Blunt, Katharine, 454 
Board of Trustees [AHEA], Report of, 474 
Bork, Jean K. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 200 
Bonp, Heten Jupy (and Ross). New Dimensions 
in International Programs, 369 
Bonds That Hold, 400 
Books Received: 
Adventuring in Home Living: Book I, 747 
Art in Everyday Life, 748 
Betty Betz Teen-Age Cookbook, The, 27 
Betty Cornell's Teen-Age Popularity Guide, 124 
Betty Furness Westinghouse Cook Book, The, 682 
Biochemistry and Physiology of Nutrition, 608 
Bread: The Chemistry and Nutrition of Flour and Bread, 
with an Introduction to their History and Technology, 
750 
Business without Boundary: The Story of General Mills, 
750 
Byways in Hand-Weaving, 420 
Chemistry and Technology of Fruit and Vegetable Juice 
Production, The, 682 
Chicken Cook Book, The, 278 
Children in Focus: Their Health and Activity, 613 
Children in Play Therapy, 277 
Choice Hooked Rugs, 349 
Clothes for You, 680 
Clothes with Character, 680 
Clothes You Buy and Make, The, 349 
Complete Small Appliance Cookbook, 125 
Cook-A-Meal Cook Book, The, 613 
Cultural Patterns and Technical Change, 418 
Decorating Cakes for Fun and Profit, 278 
Democracy in the Home, 605 
Design Motifs of Ancient Mexico, 124 
Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics Association, The, 
Formerly New England Home Economics Association, 
The First Forty-three Years, 1909-1952, 418 
Economics for Consumers, 123 
Electric Fryer-Cooker Recipes, 682 
Energy Metabolism and Nutrition, 609 
Essentials of Physiologfctal Chemistry, 57 
Family Circle Dessert and Fruit Cookbook, The, 750 
Family Fun Book, The, 607 
Family in the American Economy, The, 56 
Family Meal Management, 749 
First National Tax and Budget Guide, 420 
Fitting Patterns on the Figure, 610 
Follow-Up Study of the Results of Social Casework, A, 
346 
Food for Better Living, 747 
Food Poisoning and Food Hygiene, 608 
Food Selection and Preparation, 608 
Force of Women in Japanese History, The, 346 
Furnishing the Small Home, 125 
Guidance Services, 681 
Guidance Through Drama, 681 
Handweaver's Source Book, A, 420 
Have Fun With Your Children, 748 
Health Facts for College Students, 278 
Here’s How, 278 
History of Flower Arrangement, A, 125 
Home making Education in the High School, 605 
Housekeeping After Office Hours, 277 
How to Color Tune Your Home, 611 
How to Evaluate Students, 57 
How to Live with Your Teen-Ager, 348 
Improving Transition from School to College, 348 
Instructional Leadership, 607 
Into the Freezer—and Out, 58 
James Beard’s Fish Cookery, 750 
Kitchen Book: Planning and Remodeling, The, 125 
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Books Received (Continued) 
Kitchen in Catering, The, 610 
La Cucina, the Complete Italian Cookbook, 278 
Making Clothes for Your Little Girl, 611 
Management for Modern Families, 680 
Managing for Effective Living, 605 
Managing Your Money, 419 
Marriage, 56 
Marriage and the Family, 419 
Mary Gallati’s Hostess Dinner Book, 613 
Mary Land’s Louisiana Cookery, 750 
Meal Management Manual, 609 
Meat Cookbook, The, 27 
Microbiology of Meats, The, 749 
Modern Cake Decorating, Pulled Sugar and Candy 
Making, 349 
Mothers On Their Own, 56 
Mushroom Recipes, 750 
New England Cookbook, 613 
New Hope for the Retarded, 123 
Nutrition, 608 
Nutrition in Health and Disease, 57 
Outdoor Picture Cookbook, The, 613 
Parent and Child: Studies in Family Behavior, 27 
Parents’ Magazine Family Cookbook, 278 
Patients Are People, 124 
Perfect Fit, 278 
Personal Finance, 748 
Plant Diseases, 349 
Practical Dress Design, 749 
Practical Upholstering, 610 
Readings on Agricultural Marketing, 419 
Roofs for the Family, 747 
Rural Social Systems and Adult Education, 347 
Ruth Wakefield’s Toll House Cook Book, 278 
Social Welfare Forum, 1953, The, 613 
Sociology of Child Development, The, 606 
Stepchild, The, 123 
Studying Children and Training Counselors in a Com- 
munity Program, 418 
Summer Cookbook, 613 
Tante Marie’s French Pastry, 682 
Textile Fibers and Their Use, 747 
These Were the Women, U.S.A. 1776-1860, 606 
Thrift with a Needle, 613 
Understanding Boys, 347 
United States Government Organization Manual, 1954- 
55, 750 
Western World Costume, An Outline History, 611 
Woman's Guide to Financial Security, A, 346 
Wool as an Apparel Fiber, 277 
Your Marriage and Family Living, 606 
Borden Award, Nominations for the 1955 [ed.], 593 
BorcMan, Bernice D. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 202 
Bowman, Many. Advice to Program Planners: Watch That 
Time Factor, 104 
Boys Enjoy Homemaking in Coeducational Classes, 592 
Breakfasts: Poor Food Habits Are Everybody's Concern, 713 
Bressier, R. G., Jn. The Purse Strings of the World, 463 
Brew, Marcaret L. Development of Clothing Budgets, 578 
Brirron, Vincrnta. Planning the Family’s Insurance Pro- 
gram, 389 
Bropersen, Doris. I'm Still Learning! 398 
Brooks, Mary LaFon (and Crarna Lee Cone). Schools 
Observe a Family Life Emphasis Week, 401 
Brown, ILene. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 202 
Brussels Sprouts: Ascorbic Acid Content of Frozen Brus- 
sels Sprouts, 731 
Bryant, Exizaneru. Conference Urges Citizenship Study 
and Action, 733 
Budget [AHEA], 511 
Budgets: Development of Clothing Budgets, 578 


Business Manager, AHEA Appoints New [ed.], 263 

Business Manager [AHEA], Report, 480 

Buying Habits: College Students Study Their Own Buying 
Habits, 665 

Bylaws [AHEA] and Constitution, 521 

Bylaws, Proposed Revision of AHEA Constitution and [ed.], 
405 


Cakes, Dry Mix and Frozen, 249 

California in July, 41, 194 

CaLiacnan, Nuna, et al. Poor Food Habits Are Every- 
body's Concern, 713 

Cardiac Homemakers: Extension Workers Aid Cardiac 
Homemakers, 106; Teaching Cardiac Homemakers Easier 
Ways of Homemaking, 39 

Cardon: Philip V. Cardon Appointed to Head Food and 
Agriculture Organization [ed.], 111 

Career Booklet, HEIB Department Presents New, 191 

Careers: Assignment in Freedom Village, 27; Finding Jobs 
via Convention Roads, 333; HEIB Department Presents 
New Career Booklet, 191; I’m Still Learning! 398; What's 
Ahead for a New Graduate? 258; Your First Teaching 
Job: How to Apply for It—How to Make a Good Start, 34 

Challenge of Education for One World, The, 449 

Challenge of Graduate Study, The, 297 

Challenge of Work Simplification to Management, The, 
720 

Challenge to the Extension Worker, Today's, 559 

Challenge to the Home Economist, Today's, 195 

Challenges: Let's Live a Little! YOU Are the Challenged— 
and the Challenger, 719 

Chambray: Study of Chambray Treated with Home- and 
Factory-applied Finishes, 334 

Changing Family Health Patterns: A Review of Recent 
Research, 13 

Cuances, Vincinta R. (and Frances O. Van Duyne). 
Palatability and Retention of Ascorbic Acid of Vegetables 
Cooked in a Tightly Covered Saucepan and in a “Water- 
less” Cooker, 659 

Cuariton, Mary Porson, et al. Recent Research in Re- 
lated Art, 101 

Child Development: see Family Relations and Child De- 
velopment 

Children: see Family Relations and Child Development 

Children, Measurement of Parental Acceptance of, 176 

Children’s Food Habits: Texas School for Blind Helps 
Children Learn Good Food Habits, 332 

Cunustian, Jounte. “New Dimensions for Education” Theme 
of ACE Meeting, 45 

Christmas: It’s Christmas Everywhere, 734 

Citizenship Study and Action, Conference Urges, 733 

Civil Defense, Conference of Women's Committee for, 46 

Crane, Sister Evcenta, O.P. Home Management Practices 
of a Group of High School Girls, 37 

Classification of AHEA Membership [ed.], 194 

Crewe it, Genacpine. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 196 

Clothing: see Textiles and Clothing 

Clothing Construction Processes and Techniques Applied 
to Fabrics Made from Synthetic Fibers, 313 

Club Events: Posters Publicize Club Events, 473 

Code: Toward a Parent-Youth Code for a Midwestern City, 
36 

Cores, Jessie V. Packaged and Bulk Spinach and Tomatoes: 
Quality, Price, Availability, and Consumers’ Reactions, 
320 

College Club Advisers, AHEA to Sponsor Workshop for 
[ed.], 42 

College Clubs, 34, 103, 192, 258, 328, 398, 472, 588, 663, 
733 

College Clubs Department Makes Report to AHEA, 193 
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College Clubs Department (Section) [AHEA], Reports, 
492, 519 

College Clubs,” Iowa Meeting on “Professional Preparation 
through [ed.], 42 

College Clubs’ Plans for Annual Meeting, 329 

College Students Study Their Own Buying Habits, 665 

Colleges and Universities Department (Section) [AHEA], 
Reports, 486, 517 

Colorfastness of Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics: Color- 
fastness to Light, 155 

Come to San Francisco, 399 

Commission Plans for Accrediting, A, 236 

Committee on Legislation Commends Report, 382 

Committees [AHEA]: Personnel, 528, 530-534; Reports: 
AHEA Health, 492; AHEA Public Relations, 492; AHEA 
Publications, Advisory on, 493; Awards, 494; Budget, 
Advisory on, 511; College Clubs, Advisory on, 494; Com- 
mittees, 494; Constitution and Bylaws, 494; Consumer 
Interests, 495; Councilors’ Credentials, 496; Elections, 
496; Evaluation, 496; Fellowship Awards, 497; Home 
Safety Education, 497; Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics Research, Advisory on, 498; International, 498; 
Investment, 510; Legislation, 499; Local Arrangements 
for 1954 Annual Meeting, 500; Membership Credentials, 
500; Nominating, 501; Program for the 1954 Annual 
Meeting, 501; Program-of-Work, 501, 513; Resolutions 
from the 1954 Annual Meeting, 509 

Community Service: Serving Your Community as a Red 
Cross Volunteer, 109 

Community Service for Pure Food and Drugs, 260 

Comparison of Freezing Methods and Packages for Peaches, 
A, 403 

Cone, Crana Lee (and Mary LaFon Brooks). Schools 
Observe a Family Life Emphasis Week, 401 

Conference of Women’s Committee for Civil Defense, 46 

Conference on the Home Economist in Expanding Pro- 
grams of International Service, 224; see also 296, 369 

Conference on U. S. Responsibility for World Leadership, 
335 

Conference Urges Citizenship Study and Action, 733 

Conferences and Meetings of Other Associations [ed.], 111 

Conferences, Progress in a State Homemaking Program 
through Annual, 228 ; 

Conflicts: Parent-Adolescent Relationships, 183 

Connon, Rutn, et al. Parent-Adolescent Relationships, 183 

Constitution and Bylaws [AHEA], 521; see also Proposed 
Revision of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws [ed.], 405 

Construction: Clothing Construction Processes and Tech- 
niques Applied to Fabrics Made from Synthetic Fibers, 
313 

Consumer Interests: see Consumer Problems 

Consumer Interests Committee [AHEA]: AHEA Consumer 
Stancard for Corduroy, 722 

Consumer Problems: College Students Study Their Own 
Buying Habits, 665; Packaged and Bulk Spinach and 
Tomatoes: Quality, Price, Availability, and Consumers’ 
Reactions, 320; A Study of Factors in the Selection and 
Care of Blouses Which Relate to Consumer Satisfaction, 
149; What Should Home Economics Be Doing in Mar- 
keting and Consumer Research? 711; Your Money's 
Worth in Clothing and Textiles, 640 

Consumer Research: What Should Home Economics Be 
Doing in Marketing and Consumer Research, 711 

Conventions: Finding Jobs via Convention Roads, 333 

Coo.ey, Estnen. AHEA Consumer Standard for Corduroy, 
722; What the High School Girl Wants in Shoes, 590 

Coon, Beutan I, et al. Education for Daily Living—An 
International Seminar in Paris, 649 

_Cooren, Mancaner M. Colorfastness of Drapery and Up- 
holstery Fabrics; Colorfastness to Light, 155 

Co-operative Relationships [AHEA], 534 

Corduroy, AHEA Consumer Standard for, 722 
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Cornett, GunseLMaAN. Farm Incomes and Living 
Costs for Certain Kansas Farm Families, 1934-1950, 171 

“Cost-Price Squeeze,” How Farm Families Are Meeting the, 
5 

Councilors’ Unit of AHEA Council: Report of State Presi- 
dents’ and Councilors’ Unit of AHEA Council, 475; 
Standing Rules of the State Presidents’ and Councilor’s 
Unit of AHEA Council, 526 

County Extension Agent: I’m Still Learning! 398 

Cree, Leicu. Finding Jobs via Convention Roads, 333 

Critical Period Ahead? A, 73 

Curriculum Core, Graduates Evaluate a, 10 

Curtains: Predicting the Wear-Life of Sheer Curtaining 
Materials, 318 

Cut.er, Vircinia F. Home Living Experience at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, 645 


Daily Living, Education for, 649 

Dares, Rutu J. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 203 

DatryMpce, Jutta Inene. Relation of Experiential Back- 
ground to Proficiency in Student Teaching in the Field 
of Home Economics, 161 

Davis, Emity C. The HNHE Reporting, 33, 95, 255, 330, 
397, 587, 668, 735 

Delinquency, How We Can Move Ahead to Curb Juvenile, 
595 

Dennis, Catuentne T. Our AHEA: 1954-56, 557; (and 
Mitprep Horton) Paris Meeting of International Feder- 
ation of Home Economics, 556; et al. A Homemaking 
Program for Youth and Adults [A Symposium], 568 

Departments (Sections) AHEA: Divisions and Departments 
Renamed Sections, 509; Officers, 529; Reports: College 
Clubs, 492, 519; Colleges and Universities, 486, 517; 
Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education, 486, 517; 
Extension Service, 487, 517; Home Economics in Busi- 
ness, 487, 518; Home Economics in Institution Adminis- 
tration, 488, 518; Homemaking, 489, 518; Research, 490, 
518; Social Welfare and Public Health, 491, 519 

Development of Clothing Budgets, 578 

Dietitian: Assignment in Freedom Village, 27 

Dinwippie, Martua D. Teaching Cardiac Homemakers 
Easier Ways of Homemaking, 39 

Divisions [AHEA] and Departments Renamed Sections, 
509 

Divisions (Sections) [AHEA]: Divisions and Departments 
Renamed Sections, 509; Officers, 528; Reports: Art, 483, 
515; Family Economics—Home Management, 483, 515; 
Family Relations and Child Development, 484, 515; 
Food and Nutrition, 485, 516; Housing and Household 
Equipment, 485, 516; Textiles and Clothing, 485, 516 

Doctoral Research Fellowship for 1954-55, AHEA [ed.], 
42 

Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 1952-53, 
Abstracts of, 196 

Does High School Physics Raise College Physics Grade? 
729 

Do an, Lucas. See the West in 325 

Douty, Hexen I. Objective Figure Analysis, 24 

Drapery and Upholstery F<brics, Colorfastness of: Color- 
fastness to Light, 155 

Drinker, Gertrupe. Conference on U. S. Responsibility 
for World Leadership, 335 

Drugs: Community Service for Pure Food and Drugs, 260 

Dry Mix and Frozen Baked Products: I. Dry Mix and 
Frozen Cakes, 249; II. Dry Mix and Frozen Muffins, 253 

Dupar, Isanette Guttum. Texas School for Blind Helps 
Children Learn Good Food Habits, 332 

Dues: For Services That Count—Pay AHEA Dues in the 
Spring [ed.], 336 


D 
: 
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Dunnam, Evvten-Ann, et al. What's Ahead for a New 
Graduate? [A Symposium], 258 

Duneny, Corne ia, et al. Education for Daily Living—An 
International Seminar in Paris, 649 

Evetyn Minus. Toward a Parent-Youth Code for 
a Midwestern City, 36 

Dye, Marnie. Accrediting of Colleges and Universities, 89; 
Home Economics and Accreditment, 383; WKAR-TV at 
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Money’s Worth in Clothing and Textiles, Your, 640 

Monroe, Day. Activities of the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, 594; et al. Education for Daily Living—An In- 
ternational Seminar in Paris, 649 

Moore, Frornme. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 204 

Morcan, Micprep I. (and Nona M. Goopson). Use Role- 
Playing in Family Life Program, 663 

Mount, Mrs. Elizabeth: AHEA Appoints New Business 
Manager [ed.], 263 

Muffins, Dry Mix and Frozen, 253 

Munro, Nancy. Between-Meal Feedings for Preschool 
Children, 724 

Munves, Exuizasera Dovucrass. [Abstract of Doctoral 
Thesis], 199 


N 


National Conference of Social Work to Meet in Atlantic 
City [ed.], 264 
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National Consumer-Retailer Council, Activities of the, 594 

National Council on Family Relations: New Section of 
NCFR Meets During Annual Meeting, 113 

National Health Council Sponsors Operation Health Career 
Horizons [ed.], 736 

National Health Forum, Report of the 1954, 596 

Neuman, Cuances E., et al. A Homemaking Program for 
Youth and Adults [A Symposium], 568 

New AHEA Officers, 448 

“New Dimensions for Education” Theme of ACE Meeting, 
45 

New Dimensions in International Programs, 369 

New Fabric Finishes for Home Use, 583 

New Hampshire Home Economics Association Gift for 
AHEA Headquarters, 721 

New Life Members of AHEA, 512 

New 1954 Edition of Handbook of Food Preparation [ed.], 
407 

New Section of NCFR Meets During Annual Meeting, 113 

New York City Observes Nutrition Week, 40 

News Notes, 60, 128, 208, 279, 351, 423, 535, 683, 752 

1954-56 Program of Work [AHEA], 513 

1953-54 Report of Activities [AHEA], 474-534 

Nosie, Report of the 1954 National Health Forum, 
596 

Nominations for the 1955 Borden Award [ed.], 593 

North Carolina Association Sponsors Housing Workshop, 666 

Nutrition: see Food and Nutrition 

Nutrition Education in the Elementary School, 237 

Nutrition Week, New York City Observes, 40 


Objective Figure Analysis, 24 

Occupational Guidance: see Careers 

Officers and Committees [AHEA]—1954-55, 528; see also 
New AHEA Officers, 448 

Officers, New AHEA, 448 

Omicron Nu Offers List of Graduate Opportunities [ed.], 
264 

On-the-Job Training: see What's Ahead for a New Gradu- 
ate? 258 

One World: Are We Doing Our Part? 453; The Challenge 
of Education for One World, 449 

Opportunities for Special Summer Study, 265 

Opportunities of the Administrator: see A Homemaking Pro- 
gram for Youth and Adults [A Symposium], 568 

Our AHEA: 1954-56, 557 

Our Readers Say, 294, 750 


4 


Packaged and Bulk Spinach and Tomatoes: Quality, Price, 
Availability, and Consumers’ Reactions, 320 

Packaging: A Comparison of Freezing Methods and Pack- 
ages for Peaches, 403 

Pakistan Home Economics Association, 644 

Palatability and Retention of Ascorbic Acid of Vegetables 
Cooked in a Tightly Covered Saucepan and in a “Water- 
less” Cooker, 659 

Parent -Adolescent Relationships, 183 

Parent Patterns, Intergeneration, 29 

Parent-Youth Code for a Midwestern City, Toward a, 36 

Parental Acceptance of Children, Measurement of, 176 

Paris Meeting of International Federation of Home Eco- 
nomics, 556 

Parsons, Hannuer, lowa Mecting on “Professional Prepara- 
tion through College Clubs” [ed.], 42 

Partenheimer, Sue: Graduating Senior Is AHEA’s 20,000th 
Member [ed.], 263 

Parrison, Marrie, et al. Teaching Foods in a Short Period, 
707 
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Paut, Pauwineg, et al. Dry Mix and Frozen Baked Products: 
I, Dry Mix and Frozen Cakes, 249; I. Dry Mix and 
Frozen Muffins, 253 

Pautson, Hecen Strom, et al. Teaching Foods in a Short 
Period, 707 

Peaches, A Comparison of Freezing Methods and Packages* 
for, 403 

Pease, Damanis. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 205 

Person: Are You a “Person”? 303 

Personal Living—1954, 629 

Personality: A 1954 View, 459 

Perenson, Betrnu, et al. Extension Home Economists Meet 
the Challenge, 637 

Philip V. Cardon Appointed to Head Food and Agriculture 
Organization [ed.], 111 

Pritts, Verma. College Students Study Their Own Buy- 
ing Habits, 665 

Physical Conditions Conducive to a Functional Home- 
making Program: see A Homemaking Program for Youth 
and Adults [A Symposium], 568 

Physicians and Schools Consider Health Problems, 113 

Puan, Erne. L. How We Can Move Ahead to Curb 
Juvenile Delinquency, 595 

Placement Office: see What's Ahead for a New Graduate? 
258 

Planning for the Mental Retardate, 231 

Planning the Family's Insurance Program, 389 

Plans for Action [AHEA], Subject-Matter and Professional 
Sections, 515-519 

Polio Vaccine Trials Planned for This Year [ed.], 43 

Ponp, Junta, et al. Extension Home Economists Meet the 
Challenge, 637 

Poor Food Habits Are Everybody's Concern, 713 

Powren, M. Measurement of Parental Acceptance 
of Children, 176 

Posters Publicize Club Events, 473 

Porrern, A. A. Accreditation for the Engineering Profes- 
sion, 317 

Poutsen, Heven Sracen, et al. Your First Teaching Job: 
How to Apply for It—How to Make a Good Start, 34 

Laura (and Norman Power). High School 
Students in Three Large City Schools View the Home 
Economist, 402 

Norman (and Launa High School Stu- 
dents in Three Large City Schools View the Home 
Economist, 402 

Predicting the Wear-Life of Sheer Curtaining Materials, 318 

Preschool Children, Between-Meal Feedings for, 724 

Presidents of Affiliated State Associations (1954-55) and 
Fall Meeting Dates, 527 

Press Features Adaptability of Home Economics Training, 
731 

Parrcnanp, Marcaner H., et al. A Homemaking Program 
for Youth and Adults [A Symposium], 568 

“Professional Preparation through College Clubs,” Towa 
Meeting on [ed.], 42 

Professional Sections [AHEA], Officers, Personnel, 529; 
Reports: College Clubs, 519; Colleges and Universities, 
517; Elementary, Secondary, and Adult Education, 517; 
Extension Service, 517; Home Economics in Business, 
518; Home Economics in Institution Administration, 518; 
Home Economists in Homemaking, 518; Research, 518; 
Social Welfare and Public Health, 519; see also Depart- 
ments 

Program Committees [AHEA], 532 

Program Notes for the 45th Annual Meeting, 326 

Program of Work [AHEA] for 1954-56, 513 

Program of Work, Proposed [ed.], 405 

Program Planners, Advice to: Watch That Time Factor, 
104 

Progress in a State Homemaking Program through Annual 

Conferences, 228 
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Projective Techniques in the Study of Children and Families, 
Use of, 241 

Proposed General Home Economics Section to Meet in 
San Francisco [ed.], 407 

Proposed Program of Work, American Home Economics 
Association—1954-56 [ed.], 405 

Proposed Revision of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws [ed.], 
405 

Public Relations: Press Features Adaptability of Home 
Economics Training, 731 

Pure Food and Drugs, Community Service for, 260 

Purse Strings of the World, The, 463 


Q 
Quratisut, Zana. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 199 


Rankin, Rosent, et al. A Homemaking Program for Youth 
and Adults [A Symposium], 568 

Rarcurorp, C. B., et al. How Farm Families Are Meeting 
the “Cost-Price Squeeze” [A Symposium], 5 

Ravenhill, Alice, 462 

Readership Survey: Journat Committee Conducts Reader- 
ship Survey [ed.], 336 

Reacan, Bansara B. Use of Condensed Schedule to Cut 
Costs in Family-Expenditure Surveys, 165 

Realism: Tradition or Realism? 633 

Recent Research in Related Art [A Symposium], 101 

Red Cross Volunteer, Serving Your Community as a, 109 

Registration Fee for 1954 Annual Meeting of AHEA [ed.], 
336 

Related Art, Recent Research in, 101 

Relation of Experiential Background to Proficiency in Stu- 
dent Teaching in the Field of Home Economics, 161 

Relationships, Parent-Adolescent, 183 

Report from San Francisco, 472 

Report of the 1954 National Health Forum, 596 

Representatives [AHEA]: Personnel, 533; Reports: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 501; American Standards 
Association, Council and the Consumer Standards Board, 
502; Co-ordinating Council of AVA, NEA, and AHEA, 
502; Future Homemakers of America, Advisory Board of 
the, 503; National Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television, Advisory Board of, 504; National Conference 
of Social Work, 505; National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
505; National Council on Family Relations, 506; National 
Health Council, 506; School Lunch, Joint Committee 
of AHEA, ADA, and ASFSA on, 507; Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee, 507 

Research: AHEA Doctoral Research Fellowship for 1954-55 
[ed.], 42; AHEA Offers Two Research Fellowships [ed.], 
593; AHEA Section Holds Conference on Family-Con- 
sumption Research, 738; Changing Family Health Pat- 
terns: A Review of Recent Research, 13; The Importance 
of Research, 455; Recent Research in Related Art, 101; 
Students Become “Pal Aminos” to Aid Research, 192 

Research Department (Section) [AHEA], Reports, 490, 
518 

Research Issue [of the Journat or Home Economics], 
148, 409 

Resolutions from the 1954 Annual Meeting, 509 

Ricuarpson, Marrnua. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 206 

Ripcey, Vewma, et al. Recent Research in Related Art, 101 

Riecer, Marcanet E., et al. An Experiment in Teacher 
Education, 92 

Ross, (and Heven Jupy Bonn). New Dimensions in 
International Programs, 369 

Rosents, S. Heven (and Hazer M. Fiercner). Predicting 

the Wear-Life of Sheer Curtaining Materials, 318 
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Rocenrs, Cona, et al. lowa School Lunch Programs in 
Schools with Twelve Grades, 245 

Rocin, Mantua (and Vincinia C. Jaucn). Midwest Con- 
ference on World Health, 669 

Role-Playing: Use Role-Playing in Family Life Program, 
663 

Roviins, Maser A., et al. How Farm Families Are Meet- 
ing the “Cost-Price Squeeze” [A Symposium], 5 

Rosxie, Gertrupe. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 199 

RossMan, Jessie McVey, et al. An Experiment in Teacher 
Education, 92 

Rural Home Extension Worker in Japan, The: Link to 
Progress, 702 

Rural Homemakers, Areas of Need of Young, 377 

Ryan, Many S. A Study of Factors in the Selection and 
Care of Blouses Which Relate to Consumer Satisfaction, 
149 


San Francisco in July, 96 

San Francisco Meeting [AHEA]: see American Home Eco- 
nomics Association and Annual Meeting of AHEA 

Saucepan: Palatability and Retention of Ascorbic Acid of 
Vegetables Cooked in a Tightly Covered Saucepan and 
in a “Waterless” Cooker, 659 

Scuarerer, Rosemary. Conference of Women's Committee 
for Civil Defense, 46 

Schedules: Use of Condensed Schedule to Cut Costs in 
Family-Expenditure Surveys, 165 

Scholarships: see Fellowships and International Scholarships 

Scholarships Weld Links of Friendship, 233 

School-Industry Co-operation: Bonds That Hold, 400 

School Lunch Program: Iowa School Lunch Programs in 
Schools with Twelve Grades, 245; Special School Milk 
Program Under New Agricultural Act of 1954 [ed.], 736 

School Lunch Program Needs the Help of Universities, 107 

Rutu. Integrating Management Teaching in 
Homemaking Classes, 83 

Schools: see Education 

Schools Consider Health Problems, Physicians and, 113 

Schools Observe a Family Life Emphasis Week, 401 

Scotland, Farm Family Life in, 103 

Scorr, Donorny D. Your “Journal” Serves You. Do You 
Serve It? 112 

Scupper, Frances. Today's Challenge to the Extension 
Worker, 559 

Scutiy, Eva W., et al. A Homemaking Program for Youth 
and Adults [A Symposium], 568 

Secondary School: Teacher-Pupil-Parent Planning in the 
Secondary School, 373 

Sections [AHEA]: Divisions and Departments Renamed 
Sections, 509 

Sections, Professional [AHEA], Officers, Personnel, 529; 
see also Departments [AHEA] 

Sections, Subject-Matter, Officers, Personnel, 528; see also 
Divisions [AHEA] 

See the West in '54, 325 

Secotson, Ruru (and ANN Krosr). “America’s Stake in 
International Co-operation,” 46 

Seminar: International Seminar to Be Held in Paris This 
Summer [ed.], 111 

Serving Your Community as a Red Cross Volunteer, 109 

Sewing Machines: Zigzag Sewing Machine or Straight Sew- 
ing, 380 

Shall We Look at the Woods as Well as at Trees When 
We Evaluate? 573 

Sheer Curtaining Materials, Predicting the Wear-Life of, 318 

Suevton, Mary P. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 207 

Shoes: What the High School Girl Wants in Shoes, 590 

Shopping for Clothes, The Social Climate of Decision in, 
86 
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Short Period, Teaching Foods in a, 707 

Simplification: The Challenge of Work Simplification to 
Management, 720 

Smura, Evcim. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 207 

Smrru, M., Jr. Home Economics in Education 
for Living, 225 

Social Acceptance in Class, Sociometric Regrouping and, 
331 

Social Climate of Decision in Shopping for Clothes, The, 86 

Social Welfare and Public Health: Abstracts from Periodi- 
cals, 54, 121, 275, 344, 416, 603, 678, 745; see also 
Health 

Social Welfare and Public Health Department (Section) 
[AHEA], Reports, 491, 519 

Sociometric Regrouping and Social Acceptance in Class, 
331 

Spann, Mancanet. Are You a “Person”? 303 

Special School Milk Program Under New Agricultural Act 
of 1954 [ed.], 736 

Srencen, Hester (and Tucker ). 
Family Background and Interest a Basis for Clothing 
Instruction, 105 

Sperry, Inwin V. Use of Projective Techniques in the 
Study of Children and Families, 241 

Spinach: Packaged and Bulk Spinach and Tomatoes 
Quality, Price, Availability, and Consumers’ Reactions, 
320 

Spring Meetings of State Home Economics Associations, 114 

Srurntinc, Dorotny, et al. Poor Food Habits Are Every- 
body’s Concern, 713 

Staab, Josermine. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis}, 201 

Staff Officers [AHEA], Reports of, 476 

Standards: AHEA Consumer Standard for Corduroy, 722 

Standing Committees [AHEA], 530 

Standing Rules of the State Presidents’ and Councilors’ 
Unit of AHEA Council, 526 

Sranpier, Mary W. Link to Progress—The Rural Home 
Extension Worker in Japan, 702 

Stanley, Louise, 454 

State Associations: Presidents of Affiliated State Associations 
(1954-55) and Fall Meeting Dates, 527; Spring Meet- 
ings of State Home Economics Associations, 114; Sta- 
tistical Report of State Associations, 520 

State Homemaking Program through Annual Conferences, 
Progress in a, 228 

State Presidents’ and Councilors’ Unit of AHEA Council: 
Report of, 475; Standing Rules of the, 526 

Statistical Report of State Associations, 520 

Sreece, Manion H. Scholarships Weld Links of Friendship, 
233 

Srocks, Esrnen, et al. What's Ahead for a New Graduate? 
[A Symposium], 258 

Sroxes, Joun F., et al. Are We Doing Our Part? 453 

Stone, Grecony P., et al. The Social Climate of Decision 
in Shopping for Clothes, 86 

Storr, Le.anp H. The Longitudinal Approach to the Study 
of Family Life, 79 

Srout, Everyn E. Study of Chambray Treated with Home- 
and Factory-applied Finishes, 334 

Srranan, Hazer B., et al. The Social Climate of Decision 
in Shopping for Clothes, 86 

Straight Sewing, Zigzag Sewing Machine or, 380 

Student Teaching in the Field of Home Economics, Rela- 
tion of Experiential Background to Proficiency in, 161 

Students Become “Pal Aminos” to Aid Research, 192 

Study of Chambray Treated with Home- and Factory- 
applied Finishes, 334 

Study of Children and Families, Use of Projective Tech- 
niques in the, 241 

Study of Factors in the Selection and Care of Blouses 
Which Relate to Consumer Satisfaction, A, 149 
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Subject-Matter Sections [AHEA], Officers, 528; Plans for 
Action: Art, 515; Family Economics-Home Management, 
515; Family Relations and Child Development, 515; Food 
and Nutrition, 516; Housing and Household Equipment, 
516; Textiles and Clothing, 516; see also Divisions 
[AHEA] 

Suit: A Basic Suit Travels Around the Clock, 654 

Summer Jobs? Yes! 328 

Summer Study, Opportunities for Special, 265 

Summer Workshops, The Journnat Plans to Publish List of 
[ed.], 43 

Synthetic Fibers, Clothing Construction Processes and 
Techniques Applied to Fabrics Made from, 313 


T 


Teacher Education, An Experiment in, 92 

Teacher-Pupil-Parent Planning in the Secondary School, 
373 

Teaching: An Apartment in Homemaking Teaching, 21; A 
Critical Period Ahead? 73; An Experiment in Teacher 
Education, 92; Integrating Management Teaching in 
Homemaking Classes, 83; Relation of Experiential Back- 
ground to Proficiency in Student Teaching in the Field 
of Home Economics, 161; Teaching Cardiac Home- 
makers Easier Ways of Homemaking, 39; Your First 
Teaching Job: How to Apply for It—-How to Make a 
Good Start, 34; see also Education and Home Economics 
Education 

Teaching Cardiac Homemakers Easier Ways of Home- 
making, 39 

Teaching Foods in a Short Period, 707 

Techniques and Problems of Presenting Homemaking Tele- 
vision Programs, 384 

Television: Home Economists Use Educational Television, 
590; Techniques and Problems of Presenting Home- 

. ‘making Television Programs, 384 

Texas School for Blind Helps Children Learn Good Food 

’ Habits, 332 

Textiles and Clothing: Abstracts from Periodicals, 55, 122, 

. 276, 345, 417, 604, 679, 746; Abstracts of Doctoral 
Theses Related to Home Economics, 1952-53, 207; AHEA 
Consumer Standard for Corduroy, 722; A Basic Suit 
Travels Around the Clock, 654; Clothing Construction 
Processes and Techniques Applied to Fabrics Made from 
Synthetic Fibers, 313; Colorfastness of Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics: Colorfastness to Light, 155; De- 
velopment of Clothing Budgets, 578; Family Background 
and Interest as Basis for Clothing Instruction, 105; Men's 
Wear Is Important, 76; New Fabric Finishes for Home 
Use, 583; Objective Figure Analysis, 24; Predicting the 
Wear-Life of Sheer Curtaining Materials, 318; The 
Social Climate ot Decision in Shopping for Clothes, 86; 
Study of Chambray Treated with Home- and Factory- 
applied Finishes, 334; A Study of Factors in the Selec- 
tion and Care of Blouses Which Relate to Consumer 
Satisfaction, 149; What the High School Girl Wants in 
Shoes, 590; Your Money's Worth in Clothing and 
Textiles, 640 

Textiles and Clothing Division (Section) [AHEA], Reports, 
485, 516 

Thanks to Journat Contributors for 1953-54 [ed.], 409 

Theses: Abstracts of Doctoral Theses Related to Home 
Economics, 1952-53, 196 

Tuomeson, Hennerra M. Introduction to “AHEA Con- 
sumer Standard for Corduroy,” 722 

Tuompson, Mantua T. Physicians and Schools Consider 
Health Problems, 113 

Time and Money Costs of Meals Using Home- and Pre- 
kitchen-prepared Foods, 98 

Today's Challenge to the Extension Worker, 559 

Today's Challenge to the Home Economist, 195, 394 
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Tomatoes: Packaged and Bulk Spinach and Tomatoes: 
Quality, Price, Availability, and Consumers’ Reactions, 3_0 

Toward a Parent-Youth Code for a Midwestern City, 36 

Tradition or Realism? 633 

Travel Agency Offers Tour Including San Francisco Meect- 
ing [ed.], 264 

Treasurer [AHEA], Report of, 510 


U 


Umpacn, An Apartment in Homemaking Teach- 
ing, 21 

United Nations Day Message to AHEA Annual Mecting 
[ed.], 593 

United Nations, Field Trip to the, 588 

U. S. Responsibility for World Leadership, Conference on, 
335 

University of Utah, Home Living Experience at the, 645 

Upholstery Fabrics: Colorfastness of Drapery and Up- 
holstery Fabrics—Colorfastness to Light, 155 

Urban, Frances, Leaves AHEA Headquarters Staff, 458 

Use of Condensed Schedule to Cut Costs in Family- 
Expenditure Surveys, 165 

Use of Projective Techniques in the Study of Children 
and Families, 241 

Use Role-Playing in Family Life Program, 663 

Utah: Home Living Experience at the University of Utah, 
645 


Vv 


Van Duyne, Frances O. (and Vincinia R. Cuances). 
Palatability and Retention of Ascorbic Acid of Vegetables 
Cooked in a Tightly Covered Saucepan and in a “Water- 
less” Cooker, 659 

Vegetables: Palatability and Retention of Ascorbic Acid of 
Vegetables Cooked in a Tightly Covered Saucepan and 
in a “Waterless” Cooker, 659 

Vincent, Evizaseru Lee. The Challenge of Graduate 
Study, 297 

Vitamins: Ascorbic Acid Content of Frozen Brussels Sprouts, 
731 

Vossprink, Mera. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 200 

Vote for AHEA Officers on 1954 Ballot This Month [ed.], 
264 


Ww 


Watters, James, et al. Parent-Adolescent Relationships, 
183 

Wanner, Witma. Home Management at Lake Placid, 716 

Washington News, 4, 72, 148, 224, 296, 368, 556, 628, 698 

“Waterless” Cooker: Palatability and Retention of Ascorbic 
Acid of Vegetables Cooked in a Tightly Covered Sauce- 
pan and in a “Waterless” Cooker, 659 

Warts, Jounnre H. [Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 207 

Ways to Make Friends, Give Aid Abroad, $64 

Weatnervup, Hexen. Students Become “Pal Aminos” to 
Aid Research, 192 

Weight Control Program Includes Husbands and Wives, 
730 

Weiss, Gextrupe S. Time and Money Costs of Meals Using 
Home- and Prekitchen-prepared Foods, 98 

Welcome, Graduating Seniors, 399 

Wenn, Verna C., et al. Your First Teaching Job: How to 
Apply for It—How to Make a Good Start, 34 

Westsroox, May A. New Section of NCFR Meets During 
Annual Meeting, 113 

Westerman, Beutan D. (and Nancy Jane Kier). Nu- 
trition Education in the Elementary School, 237 

Westfall, Martha, Gifts for AHEA Headquarters in Memory 
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Whaley, Grace Catherine: Correction [ed.], 43 

What Kinds of Schools Do We Want? 17 

What Should Home Economics Be Doing in Marketing and 
Consumer Research? 711 

What the High School Girl Wants in Shoes, 590 

What's Ahead for a New Graduate? 258 

When We Evaluate, 573 

White, Edna Noble [ed.], 409 

[Abstract of Doctoral Thesis], 201 

Marcarer K, Z' Sewing Machine or Straight 
Sewing, 380 

WKAR-TV at Michigan 59! 

Womeace, Beutan Byrd (and Mian) Leonarp),. 
Progress in a State through Annual 
Conferences, 228 

Woop, Micprep Weic.ey. Tradition or Realism? 633 

Work Simplification to Management, The Challenge of, 
720 

Workshops: AHEA to Sponsor Workshop for College Club 
Advisers [ed.], 42; Are You Ready for a Workshop? 
260; The Journnat Plans to Publish List of Summer 
Workshops [ed.], 43; North Carolina Association Spon- 
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Workshops (Continued ) 
sors Housing Workshop, 666; Opportunities for Special 
Summer Study, 265 

World Health, Midwest Conference on, 669 

World Leadership, Conference on U. S. Responsibility for, 
335 

World’s Families Choose New Paths, 562 


Y 


Your First Teaching Job: How to Apply for It-How to 
Make a Good Start, 34 

Your “Journal” Serves You. Do You Serve It? 112 

Your Money’s Worth in Clothing and Textiles, 640 

Your Placement Office Will Help You: see What's Ahead 
for a New Graduate? 259 

Youth: Toward a Parent-Youth Code for a Midwestern 
City, 36 


Z 


Zigzag Sewing Machine or Straight Sewing, 380 
ZIMMERMAN, Katuaryn. Looking at Our Program, 699 


Title Page for Volume 46 of the JOURNAL Available 


Those who plan to bind Volume 46 of the 
JournaL or Home Economics 
Numbers 1 to 10 (January to December, 1954) 
may obtain a title page for the volume by requesting it from 
JournaL or Home Economics 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 


Save time and money! 


Secure interesting and informative material on your profession 
Join the Publications Subscription Plan and obtain all 


New career publications 

New titles in “How to Buy” series 
Bibliographies and specia! publications 
Current Organization and Program folder 
Current Publications Lists 

All revisions of current publications 


Send your check today for 
the AHEA PUBLICATIONS SUBSCRIPTION PLAN, 1954-55— $1.75 


American Home Economics Association 


Washington 9. D.C. 
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Cookies made easy the Crisco way! 


BASIC COOKIE RECIPE 


With this simple Crisco recipe, students 
can make four different types of cook- 
ies. And these step-by-step pictures 
will help students bake delicious cook- 
ies with the greatest of ease. 
So why not build a holiday project 
around the recipe below? By dividing 
the class into four groups and allowing 
each to bake a different variation . . . 
your class can turn out a festive, fla- 
vorful holiday cookie assortment. 
(Yield: 5 dozen, 1%" cookies) 

Blend together: cup Crisco 

1 cup sugar + 1 egg 
Add: 2 cups sifted enriched flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon baking powder 


Stir in: '4 cup milk 


1 teaspoon vanilla 

VARIATIONS 

ts 1. Chocolate chip cookies: ‘Io full 
S., recipe, add one 6-0z. package of 


Mix the cookie dough thoroughly, 
following recipe above. Because 
Crisco is creamier than any other 
vegetable shortening, students find 
it blends ever so quickiy and easily. 


For more delicious recipes 


see Crisco's new 


Recipe Round-Up Label! 


Using two teaspoons, push dough 
onto baking sheet as shown. Bake 
in moderate oven (375"F.) 10 to 15 
minutes or until lightly brown. 


Cisco 


chocolate bits. 

2. Nut cookies: ‘T'o full recipe, add 
44 cup chopped nuts. 

3. teed cookies: Ice baked cookies 


with an easy uncooked vanilla or 
chocolate icing. 


Bake and fry with 


CRISCO 


Its digestible! 


Look at cookies at end of minimum 
baking time. When done, remove 
with spatula to wire rack to cool. 
Baked with pure, all-vegetable 
Crisco, these cookies are wonder- 
fully rich and tender... thrifty, too. 


we. 


iy) of Season to 
19354 Adverliyers 


Our Readers appreciate the services to home 
economics which your continued interest provides. 


Abbott Laboratories The Macmillan Company 
Advance Pattern Company Medical Bureau 
American Can Company National Canners Association 
American Dry Milk Institute National Dairy Council 
Armour and Company New York University 
Ball Brothers Company Oregon State College 
The Borden Company Pet Milk Co. 
Celanese Corporation of America Procter & Gamble Co. 
Cereal Institute, Inc. William Prym, Inc. 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. Ralston Purina Company 
Coats & Clark, Inc. Sather Placement Service 
Corn Products Refining Company Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Cornell University State University of New York 
Florida Citrus Commission Stouffer's 
General Foods Corporation The Stout Institute 
General Mills, Inc. Swift & Company 
Gerber Products Company Tampax, Incorporated 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd. United Fruit Company 
D. C. Heath and Company United States Army Medical Service 
The Hemingway & Bartlett Mfg. Co. Women’s Medical Specialist Corps 
Household Finor.ce Corporation The University of Chicago Press 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. University of Minnesota 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company University of Wisconsin 
Kellogg Company The Visking Corporation 
Kelvinator Division—American Motors Walco Bead Company 
Corporation Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc. 
Kerr Glass Company Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 


J. P. Lippincott Company Kay Williams Personnel 
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Watch the Journal for new products and new ideas offered by our 
advertisers during the coming year. 
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Now! 2 completely separate automatic cycle 
on the new 1955 Kelvinator Automte tic Washer 


1- The Fine Fabrics Cycle 


2- The Regular Cycle 


like having two separate washers...” 


says Joan Adams, Kelvinator Institute for Better Living 


p “With to completely automatic washing 

cycles you can select the ideal cycle for every 
\ we type of fabric . . . do every bit of washing 
automatically ! 


“The fine fabrics cycle permits separate fast washing of fine 
things, wool blankets, colors of questionable fastness, smaller 
loads . . . saves up to 4 the soap, 4 the water, 4 the time. 


JOAN ADAMS, KELVINATOR, 

Detroit 32, Michigan 

Please forward— 

0 Full information of Kelvinator’s School Appl 
© Literature on Kelvinator's new 1955 Laundry Equipment. 


f----------- 


“Just set the dial —instantly Kelvinator's exclusive ‘Tel-A- 
Fabric’ signal lights up to show the washing cycle you select. 
The backguard has full-width fluorescent lighting, too, for 
easier sorting of clothes.” 


“Regular cycle proves to your students how really CLEAN 
automatic washing can be. Kelvinator’s Shampoo Washing 
loosens toughest soil without impairing tensile strength of 
fabrics. X-Centric Agitation simulates gentle hand washing. 
Overflow Rinse floats grime and soap scum away. Spin-drying 
removes 25°, more water than wringing. 


“New 1955 Kelvinator dryer completes the laundering job with 
triple safety : safe, low heat ; safe, smooth cylinder ; safety door. 
Here’s fluffy, wrinkle-free drying in minutes. 


“Your local Kelvinator dealer will gladly demonstrate Kelvin- 
ator laundering to you and your class. Ask him about our 
special School Appliance Installation Plan.” 
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